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Some  Neglected  Subjects  in 
Commercial  Education 


By  Arnon  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
SPELLING 

The  purpose  of  the  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  under  the  above  title  is  in 
no  wise  to  blame  or  criticize,  but 
merely  to  present  in  bold  relief 
some  elements  of  situations 
founded  on  facts  within  the  writ¬ 
er’s  knowledge.  Having  been  a 
teacher,  he  writes  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  appr<>clatlon  of  teachers’ 
problems.  We  are  well  aware  that 
short  articles  of  a  general  nature 
can  be  neither  inclusive  In  their 
treatment  nor  applicable  to  every 
school.  If  the  shoe  doesn’t  fit, 
don’t  try  to  wear  It.  It  Is  Intended 
that  certain  points  of  view  be  em¬ 
phasised  rather  than  new  ones 
developed.^Edltor’s  Note. 


T  N  every  age  of 
-*■  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  in  every  cen¬ 
tury,  and  in  every 
generation  there 
have  been  lamen- 
ters,  people  whose 
expressions,  if  put 
into  book  form 
would  add  a  vol¬ 
ume  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  "Lamen¬ 
tations.”  The  la- 
menters  we  have 
always  with  us. 

But  there  are 

lamenters — and  lamenters.  They  are 
not  all  alike.  The  type  of 
lamenter  who  laments  merely  that 
the  "good  old  days”  have  passed, 
that  things  are  not  now  done 


and 


as  they  used  to  be 
done,  is  rapidly 
becoming  obso¬ 
lete.  No  one  would 
like  things  to  be 
done  now  as  they 
used  to  be  done. 
The  old  methods 
will  not  fit  into 
the  present  com¬ 
plicated  order  of 
things.  Even  the 
mossback  appreci¬ 
ates  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  electric 
button  over  the 
the  necessity  of 
of  travel  and 


oil  lamp, 
modern  means 
communication. 

The  lamenter  of  to-day  has  taken 
a  new  form.  He  laments  not  the 
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passing  of  the  old  order  or  of  old 
methods.  He  laments  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  present  methods  and  the 
results  obtained.  However,  he  is 
looking  forward,  not  backward.  In 
many  cases  he  doesn’t  know  what 
the  old  methods  were  or  has  lost 
sight  of  them  if  he  knew.  But  he 
weeps,  wails,  and  gnashes  his  teeth 
at  some  of  the  things  that  jar  him  in 
the  grand  concourse  of  life. 

One  thing  about  which  we  hear  a 
great  deal  of  lamentation  on  every 
hand  is  poor  spelling,  or,  as  in  some 
instances,  no  spelling  at  all,  together 
with  a  twin  sister  of  poor  spelling, 
the  lack  of  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  words.  Business  men  cry 
out  in  holy  horror  at  the  atrocities 
that  greet  their  eyes.  College  and 
university  professors  throw  up  their 
hands  in  despair  and  say:  “O  God, 
that  someone  would  teach  these  poor 
ignoramuses  to  spell!”  High  school 
teachers  think  it  is  a  disgrace  that  so 
many  boys  and  girls  get  through  the 
grammar  schools  without  learning  to 
spell. 

Grammar  school  teachers,  strug¬ 
gling  heroically  with  new  methods  and 
making  flank  at- 
Grammar  School  tacks  on  reading 
Alibi — Not  and  s(>elling,  are 

Time  Enough!  somewhat  bewil¬ 
dered  at  even  an 
intimation  that  they  might  do  more, 
perhaps  rightfully  so.  The  family  at 
home  join  in  on  the  chorus,  ‘‘They 
can’t  spell.” 

Now,  then,  Suzanne  enters  the 
educational  automat,  taking  things 
as  she  comes  to  them.  (For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  article,  Suzanne  might 
just  as  well  be  Mary,  Jane,  Robert, 
Junior,  or  Willie.)  She  is  taught  the 
spelling  and  meaning  of  the  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  words  that  it  has 
been  decided  constitute  the  vocabu¬ 


lary  of  the  ‘‘average  person.”  Per¬ 
haps  some  other  attention  is  given  to 
spelling.  But  these  meals  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply  her  intellectual 
needs  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Al-  : 
lowing  for  a  normal  amount  of  shrink-  ^ 
age  and  depreciation,  she  enters  high  " 
school  with  a  very  limited  knowledge 
of  words. 

In  high  school  Suzanne  finds  that  : 
spelling,  much  to  her  delight,  has  been 
a  victim  of  ‘‘pass- 
High  School  ing  the  buck.”  Of 
Practice — “Pass  course,  spelling 
the  Buck”  must  not  be  taught  s 

in  the  high  school 
as  a  separate  study.  All  the  teachers 
outside  of  the  English  department 
are  perfectly  sure  that  said  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  one  place  for  the  subject  ■ 
to  be  treated,  if  at  all,  and  thereby 
wash  their  hands  of  it.  The  English 
teachers  realize  that  it  is  somewhat 
related  to  their  department,  but  of 
course  it  is  recognized  as  an  elemen¬ 
tary  subject.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  their 
work  nor  with  the  literary  atmosphere 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  is  a  lack  of  sympathy 
for  it.  Such  attention  as  the  subject 
receives  is  given  in  an  apologetic, 
half-hearted  manner  that  is  ineffec¬ 
tive.  Howbeit,  the  students  receive 
the  lamentations  daily  from  one  or 
more  teachers.  They  are  told  in  the 
most  emphatic  language  that  one 
dare  use  in  the  schoolroom  that  they 
‘‘simply  must  learn  to  spell.”  The 
spelling  of  “superintendent”  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  senior  year  with  ■ 
“dant”  instead  of  “dent”  rather  jars 
the  teacher  speechless  for  a  moment; 
then  another  avalanche  of  divine 
wrath  pours  forth,  and  the  teacher 
resignedly  accepts  the  situation  as 
“impossible,”  “hopeless.” 

Suzanne  graduates  from  high  school. 
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Having  taken  a  stenographic  course, 
there  or  elsewhere,  she  proceeds  to 
get  a  position  with  an  up-town  firm 
in  New  York.  In  the  course  of  events 
the  following  letter  is  dictated  to  her: 

Confirming  our  conversation  of  November  22, 

we  shall  be  pleased  to  ship  to  you - 

in  the  usual  way,  charging  your  account  with 
the  net  amount  therefor,  and  crediting  your 

account  with - that  you 

return,  etc. 

Now  Suzanne's  shorthand  notes 
are  above  reproach,  and  she  can  play 
a  beautiful  tune  on  the  typewriter. 
She  immediately  dashes  off  a  tran¬ 
script,  which  comes  back  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form: 

Affirming  our  conversation  of  November  22, 

we  shall  be  Please  to  ship  to  you - 

in  the  usual  way,  charging  your  account  with  the 
net  amount  then  fore,  and  accrediting,  etc. 

Upon  investigation  it  is  found  that 
she  does  not  even  know  that  there  is 
such  a  word  in  the  English  language 
as  “therefor”;  neither  does  she  know 
that  there  is  any  difference  in  meaning 
between  “confirm”  and  “affirm,” 
nor  “credit”  and  “accredit.” 

After  due  deliberation  with  her 
family  and  various  discussions  with  es¬ 
teemed  friends. 
College  Attitude —  Suzanne  decides 
“Ideas”  are  the  to  go  to  college, 
Thing!  where  she 

spends  four 
years — in  addition  to  a  lot  of  money. 
She  argues  most  suavely  and  effec¬ 
tively  with  her  chemistry  professor: 
“Why,  really,  an  examination  in 
chemistry  is  not  an  examination  in 
English  and  spelling,  and  you  have 
no  right  to  mark  me  down  on  account 
of  those  words.”  Suzanne  wins.  She 
trips  away  with  her  chums,  hurries 
back  to  the  sorority  house  and  makes 
preparation  for  the  prom.  By  the 
next  day  she  cannot  even  tell  what 
the  words  were  that  she  misspelled. 


Upon  graduation  from  college, 
Suzanne  brushes  up  on  shorthand 
and  typewriting. 
Result  in  Through  one  of 

Business — An  her  former  college 

Educated  Failure  instructors  she  se¬ 
cures  a  position 
as  secretary  in  a  downtown  New 
York  office — in  the  financial  district. 
Life  certainly  has  a  glamour  to  it 
now.  She  breezes  along  nonchalantly 
with  a  none  too  well  concealed  air  of 
independence.  From  this  day  on  no- 
man  who  has  not  “arrived”  need  try 
to  interest  her. 

But,  alas!  Her  joy  is  soon  to  be 
enshrouded  in  tears.  On  the  second 
day  she  is  fired. 

When  the  instructor  learns  of  this 
and,  in  company  with  Suzanne,  calls 
upon  the  New  York  business  man  to 
ask  why  he  should  so  unceremoniously 
dismiss  such  a  highly  educated,  cul¬ 
tured,  and  refined  young  woman,  he 
is  referred  for  his  answer  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  This,  he  observes,  is 
filled  with  perfectly  good  linen  paper 
on  which  is  engraved  the  firm’s  letter¬ 
head.  Then  the  business  man  ex¬ 
plains: 

“That  paper  costs  money.  Every 
letter  that  this  young  woman  wrote, 
she  ruined  four  or  five  of  those  sheets 
with  misspelled  words  before  she 
produced  a  correct  copy.  I  cannot 
have  as  my  secretary  a  girl  who  is 
that  inefficient.”  , 

Fortunately,  about  this  time,  Su¬ 
zanne  learned  a  big  lesson  and  took 
her  cue.  She  learned  that 
Up  from  spelling  is  an  absolute  es- 
Bed  Rock  sential  in  business,  and 
that  the  royal  road  to  it 
is  the  simple,  old-fashioned,  un¬ 
adorned,  laborious  method  of  the 
direct  study  of  words  through  the  use 
of  the  dictionary,  together  with  books 
prepared  to  guide,  aid,  and  supple- 
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ment  that  study.  She  pursued  this 
course,  adding  to  her  accomplish¬ 
ments  usefulness  and  efficiency.  The 
inevitable  result  was  that  she  soon  re¬ 
ceived  the  rating  of  “star  sec¬ 
retary.” 

When  should  the  dictionary  habit 
be  inculcated?  Upon  whom  does  the 
responsibility 
Who  Should  rest?  The  dic- 
Teach  Spelling —  tionary  habit 
and  When?  should  be  incul¬ 

cated  as  soon  as 
the  child  can  thumb  the  book  intel¬ 
ligently.  It  should  be  perpetuated 
throughout  his  or  her  entire  scholastic 
career.  The  resi>onsibility  rests  upon 
every  teacher  in  the  grammar  s<hool 
who  teaches  the  child,  upon  every 
high  school  teacher  whose  classes 
the  boys  and  girls  attend,  and  upon 
every  college  professor  from  whose 
lips  the  fundamentals  of  learning  are 
expounded. 

Every  recitation,  composition, 
[The  article  next  month  i 


theme,  report,  review,  examination, 
et  cetera,  is  composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  words.  The  correct  spelling 
and  understanding  of  those  words 
by  the  student  should  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  as  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  subject  matter.  How  can  we 
expect  spelling  to  be  taken  seriously 
if  we  pigeon-hole  the  subject  in  one 
compartment  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
cess  and  allow  students  to  “get  away" 
with  all  kinds  of  butchery  in  every 
other  phase  of  their  school  work? 

We  shall  have  to  abandon  the 
“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper”  attitude 
toward  spelling, 
We  Are  Our  accept  the  re- 

Brothers’  Keepers  sponsibility — the 
challenge  —  and 
present  a  united  front  in  all  our  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  in  every  de¬ 
partment  and  classroom  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  if  wc  are  to  eliminate  the  evil 
of  poor  spelling  and  allay  the  lamen¬ 
tations  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
ill  he  on  Business  English.] 


+  +  + 


Central  Commercial  Teachers  Association 

Des  Moines  Iowa,  May  3,  4,  5,  1923 

Convention  Headquarters,  Hotel  Savory 


'^HE  Central  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  invites  and  urges  all 
those  interested  in  the  adv'ancement 
of  commercial  education  to  meet  with 
us  and  enjoy  the  feast  of  good  things 
that  the  program  committee  have 
arranged  for  the  Eighteenth  .Annual 
Convention. 

All  are  wanted;  none  are  slighted. 
The  .Association  extends  a  most  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  to  all  teachers,  managers. 


ow'ners,  book  publishers,  and  ap¬ 
pliance  concerns,  assuring  them  of 
a  hearty  w’elcome  and  the  right  to 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“We  want  this  Association  to  be  a 
big  family  affair,”  President  I..  M. 
Wold  writes,  “all  working  together 
for  the  one  purpose  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  commercial  education.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  be  up  and 
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doing.  We  have  learned  that  we 
profit  most  when  we  cooperate  with 
each  other.  It  is  the  business  of  those 
interested  in  this  cause  to  blaze  the 
way  and  lead  instead  of  follow  in  the 
wake  of  commercial  training.” 

Des  Moines  is  an  ideal  convention 
city.  It  is  centrally  located.  The 
De?-  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  lending  its  support  in  no  small  way 
in  the  interest  of  our  gathering.  The 


committee  on  local  arrangements  are 
working  hard  and  have  perfected 
many  interesting  things  for  our  com¬ 
fort  and  entertainment.  The  tenta¬ 
tive  program  is  well  under  w'ay  and 
will  go  forward  in  due  time. 

Plan  now  to  make  your  arrange¬ 
ments  to  attend,  thus  showing  your 
interest  in  our  profession,  and  in  the 
end  we  will  all  be  benefited. 


tures  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  were  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  camera.  Taking  pictures  is 
one  of  his  hobbies.  The  accompanying 
pictures  are  of  the  burning  steamer, 
taken  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  and  a  “close-up”  taken  in  a 
life  boat. 


JOHN  KFFlNtiKR.  a 
J  business  man  of  Hon¬ 
olulu  and  brother  of  Mrs. 

Krances  Fffinger  -  Ray¬ 
mond,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Orient 

...  *1-,.  r' _ 

lishing  Company,  was  a 
passenger  on  the  ill-fated  “City  of 
Honolulu,"  which  caught  fire  670 
miles  from  land  and  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Two  hundred  sixty-one  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  were  compelled  to 
take  hurriedly  to  the  open  life  boats. 
Fortunately,  they  were  rescued  within 
an  hour  or  so  bv  the  United  States 


+  +  + 

Thrilling  Experience  on  a  Burning  Ship 


.Army  Transport  Thomas  and 
brought  into  San  Francisco 
without  a  single  loss  of  life. 
.Mr  Effinger  became  the  un¬ 
official  photographer  of  the 
•  lisaster,  and  most  of  the  pic- 
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CCHOOL  NEWS  AND  PERSONAL  NEWC 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


A  SALES  letter-writing  course  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  the  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  Among  the  lecturers  con¬ 
ducting  the  work  are  Charles  R. 
Wiers,  vice-president  of  the  De  Long 
Hook  and  Eye  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  in  charge  of  the  sales 
department;  (ieorge  C.  Frolich,  of 
the  United  Drug  Company;  Louis 
Balsam,  Mail  Bag  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  George  \V.  Coleman,  of  Babson 
Institute;  Robert  E.  Ramsey,  of 
Newcomb  &  Company,  Boston,  and 
Roger  Wolcott,  of  the  advertising 
firm  of  VV'alter  B.  Snow,  of  the  same 
city. 

tk  ^  tk 

Mr.  W.  A.  Pike,  of  the  Independent 
School  District  No.  18,  St.  Louis 
County,  Gilbert,  Minnesota,  w'rites 
us  that  state  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  contests  will  be  started  in 
.Minnesota  this  year,  but  no  details 
have  been  received  as  yet. 

A  A  ^ 

Progress  in  the  South  is  evidenced 
by'  the  expansion  of  Southern  Brothers 
Fugazzi  School  at  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  school  has  leased  and 
remodeled  the  entire  second  floor  of 
the  New  Merrick  Lodge  Building  at 
118  and  120  North  Upper  Street  and 
now  has  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
modern  equipments  of  any  commercial 
school  in  the  South. 

Two  new  departments  are  being 
added,  too.  Higher  .Accountancy',  and 
Salesmanship.  The  proprietors  are 
especially  fortunate  in  securing  Mr. 
John  R.  Humphrey  for  the  lectures 
in  accounting,  and  have  a  course  on  a 
par  with  that  offered  by  many  of  the 


Universities.  Mr.  Humphrey  was 
formerly'  general  auditor  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  Power  Company, 
New  York  City,  and  department  head 
of  .Accounting  and  Business  Practice 
in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  also 
Professor  of  Marketing  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity’  of  Kentucky.  He  has  devised 
systems  in  use  in  many  firms  all  over 
the  country  and  as  basic  texts  in 
Cornell  University,  Oregon  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  School  of  Commerce, 
and  other  schools.  The  course  is 
carried  through  by  regular  instructors 
of  the  school. 

.A  telegraph  department  is  also  being 
planned. 

AAA 

The  February  graduating  class  from 
Detroit  Commercial  College  numbered 
one  hundred  fourteen.  Eighty  of  the 
students  appear  in  the  class  picture 
reproduced  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
the  day  before  graduation.  The  exer¬ 
cises  took  place  at  seven  thirty, 
Wednesday,  February  7,  at  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  Colonel 
C.  R.  Forbes,  director  of  the  United 
States  Veteran  Bureau,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  making  the  address  of  the  evening. 

AAA 

In  a  letter  received  not  long  ago 
from  Miss  Catherine  Connelly,  we 
learn  of  the  opening  of  a  branch  of  the 
Perry  Secretarial  School  of  Water- 
bury.  The  new  school  is  located  at 
Torrington,  Connecticut,  having 
opened  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building  the  first  of  March,  under  Miss 
Connelly  as  principal. 

Success  to  the  new  school! 

(Continued  on  page  304) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMEN^r 

On  Sundrv’  Topics 


Wanted,  A  Stenographer 

T  ^XDER  this  title  a  recent  issue  of 
^  the  Jersey  City  Journal  con¬ 
tained  an  editorial  that  is  so  impres¬ 
sive  we  reproduce  it  in  full; 

A  New  York  official  having  to  do  with  the 
employment  situation  bemoans  tiie  fact  tliat 
there  are  not  enough  stenographers  to  go  ’round, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  situations  pi)>  ing  as 
much  as  $3.S  a  week  for  really  comt>etent  women 
stenograirhers  are  actually  going  Iregging.  While 
the  official  in  question  does  not  venture  to  give 
a  reason  for  this  condition,  perhaps  one  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  competent  stenog¬ 
rapher  is  seldom,  if  ever,  out  of  a  job. 

The  average  business  man  knows  full  well 
tliat  many  who  class  themselves  as  stenographers 
are  deficient,  and  when  he  chances  upon  one  who 
can  take  dictation  speedily  and  turn  out  a  letter 
that  tteeds  no  correction  on  his  part  he  usually 
holds  her.  paying  a  salary’  commensurate  with 
her  ability. 

The  trouble  with  many  stenographers  is  that 
they  are  lacking  in  the  very  rudiments  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  They  leave  school  at  an  early  age  and, 
after  a  six  months’  course  in  “pot-hooks.”  sally 
forth  in  search  of  a  job.  Having  landed,  they 
concern  themselves  only  with  phonetics  when 
taking  dictation,  and  in  transcribing  their  notes 
they  click  out  "phonetics"  when  they  come  to  a 
word  that  they  do  not  understand.  Context 
means  nothing  to  them  in  their  young  lives. 
Stenographers  of  this  class  seldom  get  alx)ve 
the  $10  or  $12  a  week  class. 

When  the  Evening  Industrial  High  School 
was  first  opened  in  Jersey  City,  Suiierintendent 
Henry  Snyder  entered  the  stenographic  class 
one  night  and  announced  that  he  had  made  a 
wager  with  Principal  Hulsizer  which  he  desired 
to  liave  the  pupils  decide.  He  asked  them  to 
write  in  longhand  the  sentence:  “A  woman 
went  into  a  store  to  buy  two  books;  I  think  she 
paid  t(X)  much."  In  a  class  of  over  fifty  pupils, 
every  one  expected  to  have  been  a  grammar 
Khool  graduate,  only  four  wrote  the  three  trick 
words  -to,  two,  and  too — correctly.  .And  yet 
this  class  of  fifty  or  more  ambitious  young  people 
was  there  to  "learn  stenography"  and  go  out 
into  tlie  business  world  to  relieve  busy  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  mechanical  task  of  writing  their 
corresiK)ndenc«. 


With  this  illustration  before  us,  is  it  any  wonder 
why  really  competent  stenographers  command 
as  much  as  $.15  and  more  a  week  and  with  the 
supply  seldom  equaling  the  demand? 

The  answer  to  the  stenographic 
problem,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  secretarial  course  that 
trains  stenographers  to  think.  One 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  old  steno¬ 
graphic  courses  has  been  the  empha¬ 
sis  laid  on  mere  mechanics.  The  one 
objective  was  to  learn  to  write  and 
to  read  shorthand  rapidly,  and  to 
acquire  a  certain  speed  in  typing. 
These  abilities  form  an  excellent 
basis  for  a  secretarial  course,  but 
they  are,  after  all,  mere  tools.  The 
background  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  business,  its  processes, 
its  language,  its  procedure,  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  modern  stenog¬ 
rapher.  Such  knowledge  not  only 
enables  him  to  do  his  work  more 
effectively,  but  makes  it  possible 
for  him  to  grow  in  the  business,  and 
assume  bigger  responsibilities.  Such 
a  course  means  the  dev’elopment  of 
business  power— and  that  is  what 
is  most  in  demand. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  mechanical  work  of  taking 
dictation  and  typing  it  correctly  and 
speedily  is  fundamental.  To  do  this 
well  connotes  not  only  special  skill 
but  an  accurate  and  equally  appli¬ 
cable  knowledge  of  English  and  all 
the  details  of  the  English  language. 
If  the  private  school  as  well  as  the 
public  school  is  to  keep  march  with 
events,  a  change  must  be  made  in  the 
type,  of  course.  The  secretarial 
course  is  the  solution.  “Secretarial 
Studies,”  recently  published,  offers 
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schools  a  textbook  of  exceptional 
merit.  We  believe  it  will  do  more 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
stenographic  course  than  any  other 
book  that  has  been  published. 

+  +  + 

School  Men  Become 
Le.e:islators 

'^I'WO  prominent  business  school  men 
were  signally  honored  in  the 
last  election — Woodbridge  N.  Ferris, 
former  Governor  of  Michigan,  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Eagan,  of  Hoboken, 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives, 

Mr.  Ferris  is  one  of  the  best-known 
school  men  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  president  of  the  Ferris 
Institute  at  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  The  Journal  of 
Education,  in  congratulating  Mr.  h'er- 
ris  on  his  election,  said: 

The  election  of  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris  as 
United  States  Senator  for  six  years  will  give  the 
Senate  its  first  schoolmaster  who  has  not  come 
in  through  service  in  Congress.  Senator  Ferris 
is  a  genuine  schoolmaster,  and  he  will  honor  the 
profession  among  his  statesman  associates.  He 
has  been  Governor  of  Michigan  for  two  terms, 
but  that  service  was  some  time  in  the  past.  He 
has  not  been  in  public  life  since  he  was  Governor. 
He  did  not  seek  the  nomination  for  the  Senate, 
and  his  campaigning  was  exceedingly  modest. 
W’e  can  recall  no  instance  in  which  an  election 
to  the  United  States  Senate  was  quite  so  com¬ 
plimentary  to  a  man  personally  as  in  the  case 
of  Dr,  Ferris.  The  fraternity  will  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Ferris  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  public  speakers  of  the  day 
and  we  are  sure  his  voice  will  often 
be  heard  in  the  Senate  in  advocating 
the  high  ideals  in  legislation  that  he 
has  followed  in  his  school  life  and  in 
his  office  as  Governor  of  Michigan, 

.VI r.  John  J.  Eagan  is  the  ow'ner  of 
the  Eagan  Schools  in  Jersey  Gity, 


New  Jersey,  and  has  been  prominently 
connected  with  the  business  school 
field  for  a  very  long  period.  It  was 
he  who  offered  the  Eagan  cup  as  a 
championship  trophy  to  be  competed 
for  by  shorthand  writers  of  the  world, 
and  which  was  fought  for  in  the  early 
championship  contests  over  a  period 
of  about  ten  years. 

Schoolmen  are  winning  state  honors 
also.  Mr.  \V.  B.  Elliott,  president  of 
the  Elliot  Commercial  School,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia,  has  been  elected 
to  the  West  Virginia  .'Vssembly. 

+  +  + 

K.xueptional  Record  in 
Tyjxiwriting 

Mrs.  LENA  K.S.ARGENT,  of  the 
Rockland,  Maine,  High  School, 
has  been  attaining  unusual  results 
with  Rational  Typewriting  in  her  type¬ 
writing  classes — results  w'hich  stand 
out  in  comparison  with  the  work  done 
even  in  other  schools  using  Rational — 
all  of  which  shows  the  influence  of  the 
enthusiastic  teacher  in  arousing  and 
maintaining  interest.  Out  of  a  class 
of  thirty  every  pupil  gained  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  proficiency  for  writing  at 
thirty  words  a  minute,  and  every  one 
gained  the  medal  awarded  for  w'riting 
at  the  rate  of  forty  words  a  minute. 
Twenty-one  of  the  pupils  were  given 
another  bar  on  the  medal  for  writing 
at  fifty  words  a  minute,  or  more,  and 
one  pupil  had  the  two  bars  repre¬ 
senting  sixty  w’ords  a  minute.  Five 
girls  w'on  the  Remington  gold  medal, 
one  of  the  girls  being  only  a  junior. 

Since  school  began  in  Septeml)er 
one  pupil  has  w'on  both  the  Remington 
gold  medal  and  the  L.  C.  Smith  silver 
pin,  other  students  winning  a  Reming¬ 
ton  gold  medal  and  the  L.  C.  Smith 
gold  pin. 


ai’RIL  nineteen  twenty-three 
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Any  typist  will  immediately  realize  certificate  of  proficiency  and  the 
wh.it  such  a  record  represents  in  hard  medal  for  forty  words  a  minute,  while 
work  and  careful  painstaking  teach-  over  two-thirds  of  the  class  won  the 
ing.  We  want  to  emphasize,  though,  first  bar,  representing  fifty  words  a 
not  only  the  number  of  awards  gained,  minute.  We  hope  Mrs.  Sargent  will 
which  is  very  creditable  for  a  class  of  enter  this  class  in  the  Gregg  Writer 
any  size,  but  particularly  the  fact  C.  T.  Contest.  If  she  does  we  predict 
that  every  student  in  the  class  won  the  some  extraordinary  records. 

+  +  + 

Boston  University  Training  Teachers  of 
Commerce 


By  R.  M 

INC'E  1919  when  the  College  of 
Secretarial  Science  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  became  a  reality,  its  many 
friends  have  watched  its  steady 
growth  until  to-day  this  new  college 
ranks  with  the  foremost  in  not  only 
training  secretaries  of  the  highest 
type  but  in  training  qualified  teachers 
of  commerce  as  well. 

In  the  catalog  of  1922-1923,  we  note 
the  following:  “The  vocational  pro¬ 
grams  offered  by  the  College  are 
based  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  cul¬ 
tural  studies."  In  the  list  of  courses  is 
the  following:  “A  four-year  pro¬ 
gram  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
instructors  in  high  schools  or  colleges. 
The  completion  of  the  required  work 
entitles  the  candidate  to  a  degree  of 
B.  S.  S.  and  a  teacher’s  diploma  which 
is  granted  jointly  by  the  College  of 
Secretarial  Science  and  the  School  of 
Education." 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science  will  go  forth  this  spring 
holding  not  only  the  degree  but  the 
teacher’s  certificate,  and  we  shall 
indeed  welcome  these  new  instructors, 
for  the  demand  for  college-trained 
commercial  teachers  is  ever  on  the 
increase. 


(Masters 

While  the  College  of  Secretarial 
Science  is  putting  forth  special  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  sec¬ 
retarial  subjects,  they  are  not  over¬ 
looking  the  proper  technical  training 
and  teaching  methods  needed  in  ac¬ 
countancy,  law,  business  English,  and 
other  related  subjects. 

We  have  watched  with  considerable 
interest  the  effort  Dean  Davis  has 
put  forth  in  building  up  a  college  of 
the  highest  type,  and  his  efforts  are 
being  rewarded.  We  predict  greater 
success  in  the  future  for  the  College  of 
Secretarial  Science  and  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  trained  within  this  great  school. 

There  are  more  than  seven  hundred 
girls  enrolled  in  the  day  division,  and 
since  the  opening  in  1919  a  spacious 
modern  addition  has  been  added  to 
the  original  building;  a  five-story  club 
house  and  a  large  college  dormitory  are 
now  filled  to  overflowing. 

The  Saturday  morning  classes  for 
teachers  already  in  the  profession, 
conducted  by  Professor  Mechler,  are 
proving  vary  popular. 

We  believe  school  officials  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  the  special  teacher¬ 
training  courses  being  given  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Secretarial  Science. 


OEPORTS  OF  CONVENTIONC 

Of  Commercial  Teachers’  Associations  ^ 


Iowa 

Report  by  W.  D.  VVigent 

GRICULTURALLY  speaking. 
Iowa  is  little  concerned  in  making 
a  stalk  of  corn  grow  several  ears. 
Rather  has  she  set  one  or  two  ears  as 
a  reasonable  goal  and  then  developed 
those  ears  to  the  greatest  size  possible. 

Educationally,  Iowa  is  of  much  the 
same  turn  of  mind  when  it  comes  to 
conventions,  for  in  the  meeting  of  the 
commercial  section  this  year  two 
speakers  contributed  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram.  But  they  are  men  of  recog¬ 
nized  worth  in  education  as  will  be 
known  when  the  names  of  Mr.  A.  VV. 
Merrill,  principal  North  High  School, 
Des  Moines,  and  Mr.  E.  VV.  Hills, 
head  of  the  Accounting  Department, 
Iowa  State  University,  are  mentioned. 

The  Importance  of  Business  Courses 
in  the  Modern  High  School  is  the 
subject  to  which  Mr.  Merrill  addressed 
himself.  At  the  outset  came  this  very 
encouraging  statement:  “The  busi¬ 
ness  courses  have  made  the  modern 
high  school.  I  make  this  statement 
without  any  qualifications.  The  high 
school  began  to  grow  when  it  began 
to  give  the  pupil  something  worth 
while.  It  is  the  commercial  course 
that  is  responsible  for  the  increased 
enrollment.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Merrill,  commercial  teachers  now  have 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  further 
dignify  work  of  this  character.  For 
instance,  there  should  be  no  tendency 
to  separate  the  people  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  scholastic  taste  from 
the  people  having  utilitarian  taste. 
Recognition  of  commercial  training 
as  educational  instead  of  merely  com¬ 


mercial  is  suggested  as  the  ideal 
attitude. 

Relating  to  the  necessity  for  breadth 
of  training  and  vision  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  .Mr.  Merrill  said;  “Do 
you  believe  that  the  teaching  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  involves  a  technical 
knowledge  of  subject  matter?  Do 
you  believe  that  it  involves  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  psychology?  1  am  wondering 
whether  teachers  have  thought  out 
the  questions  involved  in  commercial 
work  as  a  teaching  proposition.  Have 
you  given  thought  to  it  in  such  a  way 
that  you  are  able  to  meet  upon  an 
equality  the  teachers  of  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  discussing  the  technical  ques¬ 
tions  underlying  your  specific  work?" 

Mr.  Hills  developed  the  subject  of 
Correlation  in  a  scholarly  manner. 
In  arriving  at  a  coherent  method  of 
procedure,  Mr.  Hills  believes  that 
efforts  should  not  stop  with  the  con¬ 
fines  ot  the  high  school  or  university 
courses.  And  when  business  is  thought 
of  it  should  not  be  merely  in  terms  of 
transactions.  More  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  social  side  of  business 
as  a  whole.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
speaker,  we  can  not  properly  arrange 
our  courses  and  ignore  this  broader 
view’.  In  the  course  of  the  address 
frequent  reference  was  made  to  the 
growing  importance  of  economics  and 
business  organization  in  the  high 
school  courses.  Mr.  Hills  holds  that 
if  talking  about  business  gave  way  to 
the  discussion  of  business  itself  as 
typified  in  these  subjects,  more 
definite  results  w’ould  be  accomplished 

Did  space  permit  we  should  like  to 
give  full  expression  to  the  view's  oi 
Mr.  Merrill  {Continued  on  pa^e  lUb) 
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Rules  for  State  Contests 

Wisconsin 


TUF)  State  Contests  in  Wisconsin 
this  year  will  be  held  at  the  White- 
water  Normal  Sichool,  Saturday,  May 
12.  Preliminary  district  contests  are 
!^:hcduled  for  Saturday,  April  28,  at 
the  following  points: 

1  ocATioN  OF  District  Contests 

I’latteville — Meda  Gramm,  Mgr.:  Boscobcl, 
(  a-iSvUle,  Lanca-ster.  Linden.  Prairie  du  Chien, 
■Montfort,  Mineral  Point,  Highland,  Fenni- 
more,  and  Benton. 

Janesville — Rosella  Willegala,  Mgr.:  Beloit, 
Edgerton,  Elkhorn,  Milton  L'nion,  Monroe, 
Delavan,  WTdtewater  City,  VV’hitewater  Nor¬ 
mal  High,  Fort  Atkinson,  Evansville,  and 
Walworth. 

Racine — Roy  E.  Gill.  Mgr.:  Kenosha,  ITnion 
Grove,  (^enoa  Junction,  Burlington,  Lake 
Geneva,  South  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee-River- 
side,  Milwaukee-S.  Div.,  Milwaukee-Llncoln. 
and  Cudahy 

Waukesha — Raymond  Rupple,  Mgr.:  Slinger, 
East  Troy,  Oconomowoc,  Wauwatosa,  Lake 
Mills,  Jefferson,  Watertown,  West  .Mlis,  Mil¬ 
waukee-Bay  View,  Milwaukee-N.  Div.,  Mil¬ 
waukee- V\’.  Div.,  Milwaukee- Washington,  and 
Cedarburg. 

Madison — R.  A.  Walker,  Mgr.:  Stoughton, 
Lodi.  Waterloo,  Middleton,  Sun  Prairie, 
Prairie  du  Sac.  Sauk  City,  Mazomanle,  Spring 
Green,  Mt.  Horeb,  Avoca,  Black  Earth. 
Cambridge,  Dodgeville,  Verona,  and  Richland 
Center. 

Horicon — Esther  Larsen.  Mgr.:  Juneau,  May- 
ville.  Hartford,  Brandon,  Marke.san,  Beaver 
Dam.  Randolph,  and  Waupun. 

Portage — H.  C.  Ward.  Mgr.:  Pardeeville, 
Reedsburg,  Poynette,  Baraboo,  Reesville, 
Columbus,  Fall  River,  and  Montella. 

Fond  du  Lac — Regina  Weinman,  Mgr.:  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Random  Lake,  Sheboygan,  Campbells- 
port,  Sheboygan  Falls,  North  Fond  du  Lac, 
Ripon,  Princeton,  and  West  Bend. 

Oihkosh — T.  W,  Sleveit,  Mgr.:  Menasha, 
Neenah,  Omro,  Marlon,  Manawa,  Horton- 
ville,  Appleton,  Berlin,  and  Redgranlte. 
Tomah — Mrs.  Dena  Rowan  Krueger,  Mgr.: 
Sparta,  Elroy,  Hillsboro,  New  Lisbon,  Maus- 
ton.  LaCtosse,  Viroqua,  and  Onalaska. 
Manitowoc — F.  M.  Head,  Mgr.:  Chilton,  Two 
Rivers,  Kewaunee,  New  Holstein,  Oostburg, 
Kiel,  Denmark.  Kaukauna,  and  Port  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Black  River  Falls  —  Thelma  Hoffman,  Mgr.: 
Neillsv-ille, .Arcadia,  Independence,  Alma  Center, 
Merrillan,  Fountain  City,  Granton,  and 
.Augusta. 

Stevens  Point — Warner  Damuth,  Mgr.:  Wau- 
toma,  Plainfield,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Waupaca. 
Hancock,  and  Nekoosa. 

Green  Bay — Amanda  Schuette,  Mgr.:  Algoma, 
Shawano,  Seymour,  Gillet,  Sturgeon  Bay. 
l.uxembourg.  Green  Bay-Eiast,  Green  Bay- 
West,  Oconto  Falls,  DePere,  West  DePerc, 
Cllntonville,  and  1-ittle  Chute. 

Chippewa  Falls — Lillian  Betz,  Mgr.:  Boyd, 
Alma.  Durand,  Stanley,  Mondovl,  Colfax. 
Menomonie,  ladysmith,  Chetek,  Cornell, 
Bloomer,  and  Eau  Claire. 

Wausau — William  M.  Maxwell,  Mgr.:  Merrill, 
Edgar.  Mosinee,  Spencer,  Bimamwood,  Marsh¬ 
field,  Medford,  Stratford,  Wittenberg,  Ab¬ 
botsford,  Colby,  and  Mattoon. 

New  Richmond — .Alice  Ottun,  Mgr.:  Prescott. 
Milltown,  Shell  Lake.  Cameron,  Birchwood, 
Rice  I^ke.  Hudson.  Osceola.  .Amer>’.  Cumber¬ 
land,  River  Falls,  and  St.  Croix  Falls. 
Marinette — David  Slothower,  Mgr.;  Peshtigo. 

Oconto,  Wausaukee.  Florence,  and  Niagara. 
Rhinelander — Clance  Kennedy,  Mgr.:  Antigo, 
Crandon,  Phillips.  Webeno,  Minocqua,  Laona, 
Tomahawk,  Eagle  River,  and  Park  Falls. 
Superior.  Central — C.  G.  Wade,  Mgr.:  Mellen. 
Hurley.  Hay'ward.  Washburn,  Ashland,  and 
Superior-N.  Dewey. 

If  any  of  the  towns  assigned  to  the 
various  district  headquarters  find  that 
it  w'ould  be  more  convenient  to  send 
their  contestants  to  another  of  the 
districts,  the  change  may  be  made  by 
applying  to  the  Contest  Committee 
at  the  State  Normal  School  at  White- 
water  w’ell  before  the  date  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  events. 

Spiecial  warning  is  being  issued  this 
year  about  the  shipping  of  typewriters, 
many  of  which,  it  seems,  have  been 
damaged  en  route  in  the  past,  and  it  Is 
recommended  where  possible  for  the 
contestants  to  carry  their  own  ma¬ 
chines  with  them.  A  number  of  the 
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eiurants  have  done  that  in  the  past, 
having  a  harness-maker  make  them 
a  8p>ecial  strap  if  a  suitable  carrying 
strap  was  not  available  in  the  stores. 

Each  school  pays  its  own  expenses 
to  the  contests,  and  many  novel 
ways  are  devised  to  defray  them  where 
the  school  l>oard  does  not  provide 
funds  for  this  purpose.  Tag  sales, 
sales  of  stray  books,  candy  sales, 
movie  benefits,  plays  produced  by  the 
school’s  commercial  club,  have  been 
used  as  a  means  of  collecting  the 
necessary  expense  money  in  some  of 
the  schools,  and  in  others  the  students 
have  done  office  work  for  the  firms  in 
the  community  and  turned  in  their 
pay  to  the  contest  fund.  In  still 
other  cases  the  commercial  club  of  the 
city  defrays  the  expenses  of  the  con¬ 
testants. 

In  the  March  edition  of  Commercial 
Education,  the  quarterly  bulletin  of 
the  Whitewater  Normal,  the  rules 
governing  the  Wisconsin  contests 
arc  given.  We  quote  them  in  full, 
as  they  may  be  helpful  to  some  of  the 
other  states  in  formulating  their 
contest  plans,  and  as  an  interesting 
comparison  with  the  other  state  rules 
we  have  given. 

Rules  Governing  Contests 

Eligibility  Blanks;  Eligibility  blanks  shall 
be  sent  to  the  district  managers  not  later  than 
one  month  before  the  time  set  for  holding  the 
district  contest.  These  blanks 
General  and  a  copy  of  the  program  showing 

Rules  the  order  of  events  shall  be  sent 

to  each  school  in  the  district  at 
least  two  weeks  preceding  the  contest.  These 
blanks  properly  filled  in  and  signed  must  be 
returned  to  the  district  manager  at  least  five 
days  before  the  district  contest.  Eligibility 
blankk  properly  tilled  In,  entitling  tlte  winners 
of  first,  second,  and  third  places  In  each  event 
to  enter  the  state  contest,  shall  l)e  forwarded 
by  the  district  manager  to  the  Contest  Com¬ 
mittee,  State  Normal  School.  Whitewater, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  results  are  deter¬ 
mined.  For  the  State  Free-for-all  typing  con¬ 


test  the  entrants  should  file  their  intention  to 
enter  with  the  contest  committee.  State  Normal 
School,  Whitewater,  at  least  twro  weeks  before 
the  contest. 

Order  ok  Events:  The  order  of  event* 
must  necessarily  depend  to  some  extent  ui>on 
the  train  service,  but  it  is  suggested  in  the  district 
contest  that  the  penmanship  and  mental  calcu¬ 
lation  contests  be  held  simultaneously  in  the 
forenoon  and  the  typing  and  shorthand  con¬ 
tests  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  state  contest 
the  i>enmanship  and  mental  calculation  contests 
will  be  held  at  10:00  a.  m.,  the  senior  ti  pinn  | 
at  1:.1U  p.  m.,  the  junior  typing  at  2:15  p.  m., 
the  Free-for  all  typing  with  either  the  senior 
or  junior  typing;  the  shorthand  at  3:00  p.  m. 

Material:  The  material  shall  be  sent 
■sealed  to  the  district  manager.  The  seals  sliall 
be  broken  and  the  package  opened  on  the  day 
of  the  contest  and  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers 
representing  the  competing  schools.  A  different 
set  of  material  shall  be  furnished  for  the  state 
contest. 

M.achines:  Each  contestant  is  urged  to 
bring  his  own  machine,  as  the  use  of  a  strange 
machine  may  seriously  affect  his  work.  If  the 
contestant  brings  his  own  machine  it  must 
liear  a  tag  on  which  must  be  his  name,  address, 
and  event  to  be  entered.  No  doubt  the  e^iuip- 
ment  at  the  contest  center  will  be  at  your  dis- 
(losal,  if  you  wish  to  use  it. 

Judges:  The  judges  for  the  district  contest 
shall  be  arranged  for  by  the  district  manager 
with  the  as,«istance  of  the  faculty  representative* 
of  the  schools  in  the  district,  if  such  assistance 
is  needed.  The  selection  of  judges,  readers, 
checkers,  and  timekeepers  should  be  made  In 
advance  of  the  day  of  the  contest.  Judges  for 
the  state  contest  shall  be  arrangerl  for  by  the 
Whitewater  committee. 

Transaction  ok  Business:  One  faculty 
representative  from  each  comireting  school 
shall  form  a  body  to  tran.sact  all  business  of  the 
district  contest.  Such  business  might  consist 
of  arranging  a  program,  selecting  judges,  deter¬ 
mining  place  for  next  contest,  passing  special 
rules,  arranging  for  district  trophies,  etc.  This 
body  shall  also  pass  upon  any  disputes  arising 
out  of  the  contest  from  which,  however,  appeals 
may  be  taken  before  the  committee  at  White- 
water.  For  the  state  contest  the  White-water 
committee  together  with  five  visiting  teachers 
who  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  from  the 
floor  at  the  general  meeting  on  the  day  <>f  the 
contest. 

Number  ok  Entrants:  District  Conltsl 
— Each  school  is  limited  to  two  entrants  in 
each  event  (one  person  may  enter  one  or  more 
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ev'-nts).  Junior  High  School  students  must 
alliliate  with  some  Senior  High  School. 

Eligibility:  District  Contest — The  con¬ 
testant  must  be  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  school 
he  represents,  and  not  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  To  enter  beginning  typing  he  must 
have  begun  the  study  of  this  subject  on  or  aftei 
September  last  preceding  the  contest,  taking 
no  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  single  period 
per  day,  and  l)e  a  member  of  the  school  at  the 
beginning  of  tire  study.  To  enter  advanced 
t>  jiingor  shorthand,  he  must  have  been  a  member 
of  tire  school,  or  one  of  equal  tank,  for  at  lea.st 
one  calendar  year  preceding  the  contest,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  length  of  the  course  or  number  of 
pericxis.  To  enter  (leninanship  and  mental 
ralrulatinn  he  must  have  been  a  member  of  the 
scluwl  at  least  during  the  entire  current  semester, 
leg.irdless  of  the  length  of  the  course  or  number 
of  periods  and  not  have  competed  in  the  same 
event  mote  than  once  before.  Postgraduate 
students  and  former  state  champions  are  barred. 

State  Contest — The  winners  of  first,  second, 
and  third  itlaces  in  each  district  event  are 
eligible  to  enter  the  regular  contests.  Any 
niKlent  or  commercial  teacher  in  any  public 
ichool  in  the  state  may  enter  the  Free-for-all 
Typing  Contest. 

Fees:  An  entrance  fee  of  twenty-five  cenL« 
for  each  entrant  in  each  event  in  both  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  state  contests  will  be  collected  by  the 
manager.  This  fee  collected  at  the  district 
contests  is  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  district  contest  and  the  surplus  to  be  sent 
to  Whitewater  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
state  contest  including  the  cost  of  printing 
and  stationery  and  the  purchase  of  certificates 
and  trophies. 

Expenses:  It  will  Ije  necessary  for  each 
school  to  Irear  the  expenses  of  sending  its  con¬ 
testants. 

SOURING  OK  Events;  The  first  place  in  each 
event  will  count  five  points;  second  place,  three 
points;  third  place,  two  points;  and  fourth  place, 
one  point.  The  school  receiving  the  highest 
numirer  of  points  will  be  declared  the  champion 
of  the  District  or  State.  No  ptoints  will  be 
counted  for  the  Free-for-all  Typing  Contest. 

Aw.\rds:  District  Contest — The  winners  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  places  in  each  event 
are  eligible  to  enter  the  state  contest  at  White- 
water.  A  neatly  engraved  certificate  will  be 
awarded  to  the  contestant  winning  first  place 
In  each  event  in  the  District. 

5/a/e  Contest — A  cup  will  be  awarded  to  the 
Kh<H>l  which  the  winner  oi  first  place  in  each 
event  represents.  The  winner’s  name,  his  record, 
and  the  school  he  represents  will  l>c  engraved 


on  the  cup  each  year.  The  cup  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  winning  school  for  the  year, 
and  to  be  returned  to  the  Whitewater  State 
Normal  School  each  year  at  the  time  of  the 
state  cont^t  until  some  school  wins  in  two 
consecutive  years,  when  it  will  then  become 
the  permanent  property  of  that  school.  The 
individual  winner  in  each  event  receives  an 
attractive  engraved  certificate  and  the  title 
State  Champion  in  that  event.  Contestant- 
ranking  second  and  third  will  receive  an  engraved 
Honorable  Mention  Certificate.  An  appropriate 
medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  winner  of  the 
Free-for-all  Typing  Contest. 

Sanctioned  By;  These  contests  arc  sane 
lioned  by  and  under  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  -International  Content 
Typing  Committee. 

Rules  Material:  Copying  matter  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Underwood  and  Reming¬ 
ton  monthly  tests  will  be  used  and  is  fur¬ 
nished  through  the  Contest  Committee,  White- 
water  State  Normal  School. 

Classes  of  Contests:  (1)  Beginners  or 
Juniors — those  who  began  the  study  of  typing 
on  or  after  September  last  preceding  the  con¬ 
test,  taking  no  more  than  one  single  perio<l 
per  day. 

(2)  Advanced  or  Seniors — the  best  product 
of  the  school  eligible  to  enter  this  event,  regard  less 
of  the  length  of  course  or  number  of  periods 
taken  per  day. 

(3)  Free-for-all  (state  contest  only)  for  any 
student  or  commerical  teacher  in  any  public 
school  in  the  state  who  is  ineligible  to  enter  in 
other  contests. 

Grading  of  Papers:  The  grading  of  the 
papers  at  the  district  contest  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  composed  of  the  teachers 
of  typing  in  the  schools  taking  part  in  the  district 
contests.  It  will  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  names  of  the  contestants  will  not  be 
known  until  the  winning  papers  are  decided 
upon.  If  there  is  a  question  about  the  decision 
which  can  not  be  settled  by  the  local  body,  the 
papers  will  be  forwarded  to  a  special  committee 
of  the  Whitewater  State  Normal  School.  Ten 
words  will  be  deducted  for  each  error.  The  1922 
International  Rules  will  be  observed.  For  the 
state  contests  the  same  plan  of  grading  will 
be  in  effect.  Absolute  fairness  and  impartiality 
to  all  should  be  the  motto. 

Material;  Material  will  consist  of  two 
business  letters.  For  the  distilct  contest  these 
letters  will  be  mailed  from  Whitewater,  sealed, 
to  the  district  manager.  Three 
Shorthand  copies  will  be  furnished,  one  for  the 
Ruleal  (dictator,  and  two  for  the  readers. 
•^IB  'Rate;  Material  will  be  dictated  at 
one  rate,  eighty  (MO)  words  per  minute  at  the 
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district  contest  and  one  hundred  (100)  words  at 
the  state  contest.  Dictator  will  first  dictate  a 
portion  of  any  business  letter  at  the  contest  rate 
to  accustom  contestants  to  his  voice. 

Checking:  Material  must  be  dictated  by 
some  one  who  Is  not  associated  »dth  any  of  the 
contestants  in  shorthand  work  and  from  whom 
contestants  have  not  taken  dictation  at  any 
time.  The  two  readers  will  each  have  a  copy  of 
the  dictation  matter,  and  will  follow  the  dicta¬ 
tion  for  the  pp'-itose  of  checking  any  deviation 
from  copy.  In  addition  to  the  dictator,  anothei 
person  will  act  as  timekeeper.  Hence,  three 
persons  act  as  checkers—  two  follovdng  the 
dictator,  one  keeping  the  time. 

Notebooks:  Notebooks  shall  be  handed  in 
as  soon  as  dictation  ceases.  They  will  be  handed 
back  to  contestants  when  transcribing  begins. 

Transcription;  Each  letter  shall  be  arranged 
on  a  separate  sheet.  Forty  minutes  will  be 
allowid  for  completing  the  transcript  at  the 
district  contest.  Sixty  minutes  will  be  allowed 
at  the  state  contest.  The  dictionary  may  not 
be  used  during  transcription.  No  names  will 
apfiear  on  the  papers.  The  contest  chairman 
will  give  each  contestant  a  number  and  the 
committee  correcting  papers  will  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  numbers. 

Errors:  Dictation  will  l)e  five  minutes  in 
length,  that  is,  four  hundred  (400)  words  (dis¬ 
trict  contest)  and  five  hundred  (500)  words  (state 
contest)  will  be  dictated  including  address  and 
complimentary  dose.  No  paper  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  which  contains  more  than  twenty  (20) 
words  (district  contest)  and  twenty-five  (25) 
words  (state  contest)  different  from  those 
dictated.  Deduction  for  errors  will  be  made  as 
follows;  District  contest — each  word  omitted, 
changed,  or  added  yi%.  In  case  of  ties  the 
following  deductions  will  also  be  made:  words 
misspelled  1  %,  erasures  H  %,  typing  errors  K  %, 
Improperly  divided  words  K  %,  strike-overs 
misplaced  punctuation  K%.  State  con¬ 
test — same  as  above  substituting  l/5%  for 
in  each  case. 

Grading  of  Papers:  This  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  manager  and  his  assistants.  This  com¬ 
mittee  shall  have  no  knowledge  of  the  names  of 
the  contestants  until  the  winning  papers  are 
decided  upon. 

Material;  Each  contestant  will  solve  a 
scientific  set  of  problems  In  the  four  fundamental 
operations,  as  follows:  45  single  columns  in 
addition,  20  problems  in  subtrac- 
Rapid  tlon,  40  problems  in  multiplication. 
Calculation  and  40  problems  in  short  division. 

The  problems  are  to  be  solv'ed  in 
the  presence  of  a  chairtran  appointed  by  the 
manager. 


Time:  The  contestants  will  be  marked  on 
both  speed  and  accuracy.  The  chairman  and 
one  or  more  assistants  will  keep  an  exact  record, 
in  minutes  and  seconds,  ot  the  time  used  by  each 
contestant  in  the  solution  of  all  the  problems. 

Checking;  A  key  to  the  problems  will  ac¬ 
company  the  material.  The  chairman  and  as 
many  assistants  as  needed  will  check  the  papei';. 
Each  contestant’s  paper  should  be  checkisl 
twice,  each  time  by  a  different  person. 

Ranking;  Speed — The  contestants  will  Im* 
ranked  as  to  speed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
finish. 

Accuracy — To  determine  the  rank  ot 
each  pupil  as  to  accuracy,  the  pupils  will  be  rank¬ 
ed  on  each  of  the  four  operations,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  sep¬ 
arately.  The  one  who  makes  the  fewest  errors 
in  addition  getting  first  place  in  addition,  the 
one  who  makes  the  next  fewest  errors,  second 
place,  and  so  on.  After  ranking  the  pupils  on 
each  of  the  four  things,  separately,  these  ranks 
will  be  added  and  the  totals  re-ranked,  the  one 
having  the  smallest  total  being  given  first  place 
in  accuracy  in  the  whole  test.  The  one  recei\  ing 
the  next  smallest  total  getting  second  place  on 
the  whole  test.  etc.  In  case  of  a  tie.  give  each 
contestant  in  the  tie  the  average  of  the  con¬ 
secutive  ranks  they  displace. 

Re-Ranking — Combining  the  rank  on  speed 
with  the  rank  on  accuracy,  and  again  re-rank¬ 
ing  the  totals,  the  one  with  the  smallest  total 
will  receive  first  place;  the  one  receiving  the  next 
smallest  total,  second  place,  etc. 

Materials;  Three  plates  shall  be  written  in 
the  presence  of  the  chairman  of  the  contest 
committee.  These  plates  shall  consist  of  one 
plate  of  movement  drills,  one 
Penmanship  plate  of  material  to  be  written 
Rules  from  copy,  and  one  plate  to  be 

written  from  dictation.  Pens, 
paper  and  ink  will  be  furnished,  but  any  student 
who  wishes  to  do  so  may  use  his  own  materials. 
Pens  of  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  Palmer  No. 
9  and  a  uniform  black  ink  shall  be  used. 

F'rrors:  Errors  in  copying  material  shall  not 
be  counted  except  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Time  Limit:  Speed  is  an  important  element 
in  wrriting  efficiency,  therefore  each  student  must 
finish  each  plate  within  the  time  limit  set  for  it. 
Eighty  to  ninety  letters  a  minute  is  a  good  rate 
of  speed  for  regular  body  writing. 

System:  Any  standard  system  of  business 
writing  may  be  used.  Particular  letter  forms  will 
not  be  required. 

Rixes  for  Ra.nking;  The  judges  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  by  the  paocess  of  elimination  and  rank  the 
beet  fiv'e  papers,  grading  the  papers  of  greatest 
excellence  as  1,  2,  3,  4.  5. 
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ment  may  dictate.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that 
students  whose  posture  and  movement  fall  below 
a  certain  standard  shall  be  automatically  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  ranking. 


In  determining  the  rank,  the  judges  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  following  elements  of 
pthciency,  ptosture,  movement  and  form,  giving 
to  each  element  such  importance  as  their  judg¬ 


'’F'HE  Third  Annual  State  Shorthand 
^  and  Typewriting  Contest  for  the 
high  schools  of  Michigan  will  be  held 
at  Western  State  Normal  School  on 
.May  18,  district  elimination  contests 
being  held  on  April  28: 


Districts  by  Counties 


1.  PresQue  Isle,  Montmorency,  .■\li)cna,  Oscoda . 
.Mcona,  Ogemaw,  Iosco,  Arenac,  Gladwin, 
Bay,  Midland,  Saginaw,  Tuscola. 
Conte.st  to  be  held  at  Bay  City — H.  K. 
Ten  Kyck,  chairman. 

7.  Huron,  Sanilac,  St  Clair. 

t'ontest  to  be  held  at  Port  Huron — 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Beukema,  chairman. 

1.  Genesee,  Lapeer,  Oakland,  Macomb. 
Contest  to  be  held  at  Flint — W.  J. 
Russell,  chairman. 


12.  .\ntrim,  Leelanau,  Benzie,  Grand  Traverse, 

Kalkaska. 

Contest  to  be  held  at  Traverse  City — Miss 
May  E.  Blanchard,  chairman. 

13.  Manistee.  Wexford.  Missaukee,  Mason, 

Lake,  Osceola,  Clare,  Mecosta,  Isabella. 
Contest  to  be  held  at  Reed  City — Miss 
Cecelia  Knoll,  chairman. 

14.  Oceana.  Newaygo,  Muskegon,  '  Ottawa. 
Contest  to  be  held  at  Muskegon — John 

N.  Beattie,  chairman. 


There  have  been  some  few  modi¬ 
fications  made  in  the  rules  during  the 
year  to  satisfy  criticisms  made  at  the 
1922  contests,  and  the  state  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  the  changes^will 
better  conditions  very  materially. 
The  procedure  for  handling  the  short¬ 
hand  dictation,  the  inclusion  of  an¬ 
other  event  in  typewriting,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  dictation  for 
the  first-year  shorthand  event,  are 
among  the  changes  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  will  commend  them¬ 


es. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

1«. 


4.  Gratiot,  Clinton,  Shiawas.see. 

Contest  to  be  held  at  St.  Johns— Miss 
Marian  Key.  chairman. 

5.  Eaton,  Ingham,  Callioun. 

Contest  to  be  held  at  T-ansing — R.  B. 
Peterman,  chairman. 

6.  Livingston.  Washtenaw,  Wayne,  Monroe. 
Contest  to  be  held  at  Wyandotte — Miss 

Norma  Sammett,  chairman. 

7  Jackson,  Hillsdale,  Lenawee. 

Contest  to  be  held  at  .\drian — Ru.s.sell 
Myers,  chairman. 

.8.  Montcalm,  Kent,  Ionia. 

Contest  to  be  held  at  Greenville — Miss 
Ruby  DeKoning,  chairman. 

9.  Cities  of  Detroit  and  Highland  Park — 
not  organized. 

10  Allegan.  Barry,  Kalamazoo.  St.  Joseph, 

Branch. 

Contest  to  be  held  at  Kalamazoo — S.  R. 
Norcross,  chairman. 

11  V'an  Buren,  Berrien,  Cass. 

Contest  to  be  held  at  Buchanan  -Miss 
Perina  Piziali,  chairman. 


Emmet,  Cheboygan,  Charlevoix,  Otsego. 

Crawford,  Roscommon. 

Contest  to  be  held  at  Cheboygan — C.  B. 
Bishop,  chairman. 


Keweenaw,  Ontonagon,  Houghton,  Baraga. 
Contest  to  be  held  at  I^ke  Linden — 
W.  P.  Gaynor,  chairman. 


Marquette,  Alger. 

Contest  to  be  held  at  Negaunee — Miss 
Myrtle  Cory,  chairman. 

Gogebic,  Iron,  Dickinson,  Menominee, 
Delta. 

Contest  to  be  held  at  Iron  Mountain 
— W.  P.  Potter,  chairman. 


Schoolcraft,  Luce,  Chippewa,  Mackinaw. 
Contest  to  be  held  at  Newberry — Miss 
Katherine  Minshall. 
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selves  to  teachers  and  contestants 
alike. 

The  term  “instruction  hour"  used 
last  year  was  the  subject  of  consider¬ 
able  criticism.  Three  plans  are  open 
for  defining  the  amount  of  instruc¬ 
tion  entrants  for  the  different  events 
shall  have  had.  The  term  instruction 
hour  can  be  used  the  same  as  last 
year;  dates  may  be  set  prior  to  which 
entrants  in  different  events  shall  have 
had  no  instruction;  or  the  instruction 
hour  can  be  defined  as  meaning  a 
definite  number  of  minutes.  None  of 
these  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  all 
teachers.  Perhaps  the  wishes  of  the 
greatest  number  are  best  served  by 
defining  the  term  instruction  hour, 
and  the  committee  has  so  done  in 
the  rules. 

.As  the  committee  says  in  its  an¬ 
nouncement,  educational  interests 
alone  should  be  served  by  holding 
these  annual  high  school  shorthand 
and  typewriting  contests.  Teachers 
should  have  an  oppKjrtunity  to  observe 
by  comparison  the  results  of  par¬ 
ticular  methods  of  teaching.  The 
deliberate  seizing  of  any  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  part  of  any  teacher 
in  preparing  contestants  for  these 
contests,  simply  defeats  the  real 
purpose  for  which  they  are  held.  The 
committee  therefore  desires  to  appeal 
to  the  professional  pride  and  honor  of 
teachers  entering  contestants,  and 
to  urge  them  to  prepare  such  students 
in  the  spirit  of  the  rules  rather  than 
merely  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Pennell,  of  Western 
State  Normal,  Kalamazoo,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  state  committee  again 
this  year,  assisted  by  R.  B.  Peterman, 
of  Lansing  High  School,  C.  C.  Barnes, 
Central  State  Normal,  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant,  George  D.  Cooley,  Battle  Creek 
High  School,  and  S.  B.  Norcross, 
Kalamazoo  High  School. 


The  changes  in  the  rules  are  given 
here,  hut  as  the  regulations  are  the 
same  as  before,  in  the  main,  we  are 
not  repeating  them  all. 

New  and  Amended  Rules 

District  Busi.ness  Meeting:  In  tUc  evcin 
ot  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  district  chairman, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  state 
contest  committee  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
the  office. 

Eligibiuiiy:  Before  a  student  may  be  en¬ 
tered  in  a  district  contest,  the  principal  of 
the  school  of  which  the  student  is  a  member 
must  file  with  the  district  chairman  a  signed 
statement  certifying  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
student  as  prescribed  by  these  rules.  At  least 
two  weeks  before  the  date  for  holding  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest,  the  principal  of  each  school  entering 
students  shall  rei>ort  to  the  district  chairman 
the  number  of  contestants  that  he  is  planning 
to  enter  in  each  even!. 

Number  of  Entrants:  Each  high  school 
of  the  district  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  not 
more  than  two  students  in  each  event.  Tlie 
same  student  may  enter  both  tlie  shorthand 
contest  and  the  typewriting  contest,  but  no 
Undent  may  enter  more  than  one  event  in  type- 
uriting  nor  more  than  one  event  in  shorthand. 

Instruction  Hour:  The  term  "instruction 
hour”  as  used  in  these  rules  shall  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  not  more  than  sixty  (60)  minutes 
of  regular  class  instruction. 

EvE^^s:  There  shall  be  six  events  in  the 
district  co.  '.est  and  the  same  number  in  the 
state  contest,  as  follows: 

Event  \o.  I:  Sovice  Class  Typeuriting — 
Open  to  pupils  who  have  had  no  more  than 
two  hundred  instruction  hours  in  typewriting. 
Fifteen  minutes  of  plain  copy.  International 
Rules  to  govern.* 

Event  .Vo.  II:  Amateur  Class  Typewriting 
— Open  to  any  high  school  student  who  has 
had  no  more  than  four  hundred  instruction 
hours  in  typewriting.  Fifteen  minutes  of  plain 
copy.  International  Rules  to  govern. 

Event  .Vo.  Ill:  Advanced  Class  Typewriting 
— Open  to  any  high  school  student  regardless 
of  amount  of  instruction  received.  Fifteen 
minutes  of  plain  copy.  International  Rules 
to  govern. 


’Copiai  of  tkoM  r\il«a  may  ba  obtalaed  from  any  of 
the  leadinc  typowritins  oompanlaa  or  by  addreeains 
1.  N.  Kimball,  Manaser,  Interuatiooal  CoataeU.  ISM 
Broadway.  New  York  City. 
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Event  So.  IV:  Sovice  Class  Shorthand  — 

•  )pen  to  pupils  who  have  had  no  more  than 
two  hundred  instruction  hours  in  shorthand. 
Dictation  at  the  district  contests  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  words  a  minute.  At  the  final 
contest  the  rate  of  dictation  shall  be  seventy 
words  a  minute.  Three  hundred  fifty  words. 
I''orty  minutes  allowed  for  tian-scribing. 

E2vent  So.  V:  .Amateur  Class  Shorthand — 
Open  to  any  high  school  pupil  who  has  had 
no  more  than  four  hundred  instruction  hours 
in  shorthand.  Dictation  at  one  hundred  words 
s  minute.  Three  hundred  fifty  words.  Forty 
minutes  allowed  for  transcribing. 

Event  So.  VI:  Advanced  Class  Shorthand — 
Open  to  any  high  school  pupil  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  instruction  received.  Dictation 
at  one  hundred  twenty  words  a  minute.  Three 
hundred  fifty  words.  Forty  minutes  allowed  for 
tr. inscribing. 

Procedure — Shorthand:  Copy — The  copy 
for  the  shorthand  events  shall  be  furnished  in 
every  case  to  the  district  chairman  by  the  state 
contest  committee.  The  copy  shall  be  the  same  for 
all  districts.  Definite  Instructions  for  the  release 
of  the  copy  shall  be  furnished  by  the  state  contest 
committee  to  the  district  chairman. 

\’otebooks — A  notebook  shall  be  furnished 
by  each  contestant  entered  in  the  shorthand 
contest.  Transcriptions  shall  be  made  on 
paper  of  uniform  quality,  size,  and  color  wlUch 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  district  chairman. 

Diclalion.  Transcription,  and  Grading — Copy 
for  each  of  the  events  in  the  shorthand  contest 
shall  consist  of  three  hundred  fifty  words  of 
non-technical  matter.  The  matter  dlctateil  shall 
be  different  for  each  exercise.  1 1  shall  be  dictated 
at  different  rates  of  speed,  as  follows:  sixty  (60) 


words  a  minute,  one  hundred  (100)  words  a 
minute,  and  one  hundred  twenty  (120)  words 
a  minute.  (For  the  final  contest  the  first  dicta¬ 
tion  will  be  at  seventy  words  a  minute.) 

The  entrants  for  Event  No.  IV  shall  be  given 
the  places  nearest  the  dictator,  and  a  short 
preliminary  exercise  shall  be  read  by  the  dictator 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  (60)  words  a  minute  to 
familiarize  the  contestants  with  the  reader's 
manner  of  dictation.  The  contestants  for 
Events  V  and  VI  may  take  this  dictation  if 
they  choose.  The  regular  exercise  shall  then 
be  dictated  at  sixty  (60)  words  a  minute.  The 
notebooks  shall  be  collected  Immediately, 
and  the  preferred  places  near  the  dictator  given 
to  those  entering  Event  No.  V.  A  short  pre¬ 
liminary  exercise  shall  be  dictated  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  (100)  words  a  minute  before  the  regular 
dictation.  Contestants  for  Event  No.  VI  may 
take  this  if  they  choose.  The  notebooks 
shall  be  collected  immediately  and  the  preferred 
places  given  to  entrants  for  Event  No.  VI. 
They  shall  likewise  be  given  a  short  preliminary 
exercise  at  one  hundred  twenty  (120)  words 
a  minute  and  then  their  regular  dictation. 

.All  notebooks  shall  then  be  returned  to  con¬ 
testants,  and  ten  minutes  allowed  for  reading 
notes.  All  contestants  shall  begin  transcribing 
at  the  same  time,  and  not  to  exceed  forty  minutes 
shall  be  allowed  for  making  the  transcriptions. 
The  traiiscription  of  the  notes  may  be  made 
either  with  the  typewriter  or  in  handwriting. 

At  no  time  during  this  procedure  shall  any 
contestant  be  allowed  to  communicate  with 
anyone. 

All  reports  of  winners  in  the  district  contests 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Pennell, 
chairman  of  the  State  Committee,  not  later 
than  May_5,’l923. 


A  A 


Nebraska  Commercial  Contests 


CO  M.'\NY  additions  have  been  ntade 
to  the  rules  governing  the  contests 
held  in  Nebraska,  that  we  are  reprint¬ 
ing  them  in  full.  The  separate  con¬ 
test  for  college  students  will  be  a  new 
feature  this  year  that  will  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  other  states.  We 
believe  that  this^  is  the  first  time 
college  students  have’"  been  entered 
in  a  class  separate  from  the  high  school 


contestants,  although  a  number  of 
the  states  have  an  “open”  class  com¬ 
parable.  in  some  respects,  to  the 
Nebraska  “college”  grade. 

Rules  Governing  Contests 

The  state  shall  be  divided  into  districts  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  districts  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  pre- 
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litnlnary  district  contests,  but  at  any  time  that 
a  district  may  find  it  advisable  to  divide  itself 
into  smaller  districts  it  may  do  so,  providing 
that  each  division  shall  consist 
Ganeral  of  not  less  than  six  different 

Organization  schools,  and  each  such  subdivi¬ 
sion  shall  have  equal  rank  in 
every  way  with  the  other  districts  as  originally 
constitute. 

The  management  of  each  district  or  sub¬ 
district  shall  be  vested  in  four  persons  to  be 
elected  by  vote  of  the  participating  schools  of 
the  district,  each  school,  regardless  of  size,  cast¬ 
ing  one  vote  for  each  person  to  be 
District  elected.  Such  persons  shall  be 
Officers  elected  for  terms  of  two  years 
each,  and  only  two  new  persons 
•hall  be  elected  annually.  The  two  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  de¬ 
clared  elected.  A  vacancy  on  the  district  official 
board  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  other 
officials  of  the  district  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  officials. 

One  of  the  second-year  persons  shall  serve  as 
a  president  or  chairman,  the  other  shall  serve  as 
an  ordinary  treasurer;  one  of  the  first-year  per- 
_  ,  f  sons  shall  serve  as  a  secretary, 

m*  other  first-year  person  shall 

serve  as  a  vice-president, 
cers  Each  person  shall,  in  addition 

to  the  regular  duties  of  his  office,  assume  entire 
local  management  and  control  of  one  subject 
contest  and  of  one  only. 

The  district  officers  shall  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  state  rules  and  be  prepared  to  advise 
contestants  as  to  elegibility  rules,  and  to  be 
responsible  to  their  district  for  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  contest  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  state  rules. 

The  district  officers  shall  make  final  decisions 
in  all  eligibility  and  grading  questions  in  their 
districts,  but  should  they  make  a  wrong  eligi¬ 
bility  decision  in  a  case  which  should  come  to 
the  state  contest,  the  state  officers  may  refuse  to 
admit  to  the  state  contest  any  such  person, 
regardless  of  the  district  officers’  deci¬ 
sion. 

The  district  treasurer  shall  receive  all  fees  and 
shall  remit  same  promptly  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  state  official  body.  He  shall  furnish  a  bond 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  the  premium  to  be  paid 
out  of  contest  funds. 

The  district  secretary  shall  receive  all  enroll¬ 
ments  and  shall  report  same  and  all  the  results 
of  the  dbtrict  contests  with  all  details  to  the 
secretary  of  the  state  official  body. 

Each  district  shall  be  allowed  a  small  sum  for 
necessary  expenses,  the  amount  of  which  shall 
be  determin^  by  the  state  official  body. 

The  district  vice-president  shall  attend  to  'he 


awarding  of  all  certificates  or  other  awards 
whatever  earned  in  his  district. 

The  president  of  each  district  shall  determin< 
the  district  program  and  decide  all  questions  not 
otherwise  provided  and  shall  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  district  official  body. 

There  shall  be  four  state  officers,  two  to  be 
elected  each  year  by  vote  of  the  participating 
schools  of  the  entire  state,  and  each  person  shall 
serve  two  years  and  only  two  years. 
State  unless  there  should  be  a  failure  to 

Officers  secure  new  officers,  in  which  case 

the  old  officers  should  be  retained 
until  their  successors  can  be  secured.  Each 
school  shall  have  one  vote  only  and  the  two 
persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  declared  elected.  A  vacancy  on  the  state 
official  board  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  other  state  officials  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  president  of  the  Commercial  Section  of 
the  N.  S.  T.  A. 

State  officers  shall  guarantee  the  expenses  of 
the  contest.  Acceptance  of  office  on  the  part  of 
an  elected  person  carries  with  it  acceptance  of 
this  responsibility. 

Duties  of  .As  in  the  district  officers'  body. 
State  one  of  the  second-year  state  oflScers 
Officers  shall  assume  the  general  duties  be¬ 
longing  to  a  president,  the  other 
second-year  officer  shall  assume  the  duties  be¬ 
longing  to  a  treasurer,  while  the  two  first-year 
officers  shall  assume  the  general  duties  belonging 
to  a  secretary  and  a  vice-president,  respectively. 

State  officers  shall  secure  the  material  for  the 
contests,  both  district  and  state. 

Shall  publish  books  of  rules  whenever  necessary 
and  in  such  form  as  they  may  deem  advisable  and 
within  the  expense  which  they  may  wish  to 
assume. 

Shall  authorize  all  expenditures  both  district 
and  state  and  receive  all  fees  from  the  district 
treasurers. 

Shall  make  any  changes  in  the  rules  which 
may  seem  advisable  to  them,  providing  notice 
of  such  change  has  Ireen  published  in  the  A>- 
braska  Educational  Journal  or  in  all  the  district 
conventions  not  later  than  November  fifteenth 
of  the  school  year  In  which  the  contest  is  to  be 
held. 

The  state  treasurer  shall  furnish  a  bond  for 
five  hundred  dollars,  the  premium  to  be  paid  out 
of  contest  funds  He  shall  receive  all  fees  from 
district  treasurers  and  pay  all  expenses  author¬ 
ized  by  the  state  official  body. 

The  state  secretary  shall  receive  the  reports 
from  the  district  secretaries,  publish  them, 
compile  and  publish  a  complete  report  of  the 
state  contests,  and  keep  the  general  records  of 
the  entire  contests.  He  shall  attend  to  the 
proper  publication  of  the  reports  in  the  Nebraska 


Educational  Journal  aad  in  the  various  commer- 
Hal  magazines  which  may  be  advisable. 

The  state  vice-president  shall  attend  to  the 
pt<M:uring  and  lettering  and  awarding  of  all 
certificates  or  other  awards,  sending  the  district 
certificates  and  awards  to  the  district  vice- 
presidents  for  final  signatures  and  presentation, 
but  directly  presenting  the  state  awards. 

The  president  shall  assume  the  general  duties 
of  such  an  officer,  determine  the  program  of  the 
state  contest  and  decide  any  questions  not  other-* 
wise  provided  for,  attend  to  the  general  corres- 
iKindence  and  exercise  a  deciding  vote  in  any 
controversy. 

Kach  state  officer  shall  assume  entire  control 
and  management  of  one  subject  at  the  state 
contest,  shall  provide  and  secure  and  send  to  the 
district  officer  in  charge  of  his  subject  in  the 
district  contest,  the  material  for  the  test,  shall 
provide  the  material  for  the  state  contest  in  his 
subject,  and  also  at  that  time  arrange  all  details, 
choose  all  officers  and  appoint  all  grading  com¬ 
mittees  for  his  subject,  shall  be  the  final  judge 
at  the  state  contest  in  his  own  subject  only,  of  the 
eligibility  and  grading  questions,  and  shall  be 
exclusively  responsible  for  the  fair,  impartial 
and  proper  conduct  of  the  contest  in  his  subject 
at  the  state  contest.  He  shall  also  be  responsible 
for  the  detailed  report  of  the  state  contest  in  his 
own  subject. 

To  be  eligible  to  any  district  contest  a  student 
must  be  a  bona  fide  student  in  the  school  which 
enters  him  for  at  least  three  months  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  district  contest 
General  Rules  and  he  must  be  carrying  suc- 
For  All  cessf ully  not  less  than  the  equi va- 

Contests  lent  of  four  high  school  subjects 

which  he  recites  five  times  a 
Week  each  and  which  require  the  additional  prei)- 
ration  of  at  least  five  periods  a  week  each. 

.Iny  school  entering  a  student  in  any  class  for 
which  he  is  not  eligible  shall  be  debarred  from 
entering  any  contest  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
both  student  and  school  shall  forfeit  any  awards 
that  may  have  been  given,  but  any  school  which 
entered  such  student  on  the  favorable  decision 
of  the  district  officers  should  the  state  officers 
decide  against  the  student  shall  suffer  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  awards  only  but  no  disbarment, 
because  they  acted  in  good  faith. 

To  be  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  state  contests 
students  must  secure  one  of  the  first  five  places 
In  the  district  contests  in  the  subjects  in  which 
they  wish  to  enter  the  state  contests,  as  only 
the  fire  highest  in  each  class  in  the  district  con¬ 
tests  will  be  eligible  to  enter  the  state  contests. 

J'he  enrollment  fee  shall  be  fifty  cents  for  each 
person  regardless  of  the  number  of  contests 
.  entered  and  it  shall  be  due  at  the  time  of  en¬ 
rollment. 


The  lime  of  enrollment  shall  be  not  less  than 
two  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  district  contest . 
that  is,  the  names,  fees,  eligibility  statements, 
etc.,  must  be  In  the  hands  of  the  district  officials 
by  that  time. 

The  time  of  the  district  contests  shall  be  the  last 
Friday  or  Saturday,  as  the  district  may  prefer, 
in  March,  but  when  the  spring  vacations  con¬ 
flict  with  that  time  and  district  officials  prefer, 
the  contest  may  be  held  a  week  earlier,  but  it 
must  be  held  not  less  than  four  weeks  before  the 
time  set  for  the  state  contest. 

The  time  of  the  state  contest  shall  be  the  last 
h'riday  or  Saturday  in  April. 

The  places  where  the  various  district  contests  and 
the  stale  contest  shall  be  held  shall  vary  each  year, 
no  contest,  either  district  or  state,  being  held 
in  the  same  city  two  years  in  succession,  except 
in  an  emergency  or  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
schools  taking  part.  The  place  of  holding  the 
district  contest  shall  be  determined  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  officers,  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and 
the  place  for  holding  the  state  contest  shall  be 
determined  by  vote  of  the  schools  having  con¬ 
testants  eligible  to  the  state  contests,  each  school 
being  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Contests  shall  be  held  in  only  one  subject  at 
a  time  except  when  the  enrollment  shows  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  conflict,  in  which  case  a 
double  program  is  advised  to  "speed  up"  the 
timely  attainment  of  the  reports. 

All  contests  shall  be  governed  by  one  person 
only;  district  contests  shall  be  governed,  each  by 
some  one  member  of  the  district  official  body, 
who  shall  be  absolutely  in  charge  and  directly 
responsible  for  the  correct  conduct  of  his  con¬ 
test.  while  the  state  contests  shall  each  be 
governed  by  some  one  member  of  the  state 
official  bod>  who  shall  be  absolutely  in  charge 
and  directly  responsible  for  the  correct  conduct 
of  his  contest.  Each  official  in  charge  of  a  con¬ 
test  may  appoint  sub-officials,  such  as  checkers, 
timekeepers,  etc.,  but  all  such  sub-officials  shall 
Ije  announced  before  the  time  of  the  contest. 

The  material  shall  be  secured  from  some  outside 
source  wherever  possible,  or  at  least  from  some 
absolutely  impartial  source.  The  typewriting 
mateiial  shall  be  secured  from  the  manager  of 
the  International  Contests,  the  shorthand 
material  has  been  secured  trom  one  of  the  short¬ 
hand  magazines,  the  spelling  and  its  material 
has  been  secured  from  the  State  Vocational 
Director,  and  the  penmanship  copy  will  be 
secured  when  possible  from  some  penmanship 
publisher. 

The  material  shall  be  sent  to  the  governing  officer 
sealed  and  shall  not  be  opened  until  the  time  of 
the  contest,  except  in  the  case  of  the  shorthand 
material  which  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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Eligibility:  Any  bona  hde  student  carrying 
successfully  the  equivalent  of  12  College  Houri 
and  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  four>year  high  school 
or  has  the  equivalent  of  four  years'  high  school 
work. 


Plan:  Each  College  entering  the  contest 

will  be  furnished  with  material  to  conduct  a 
try-out  in  its  own  scluiol  to  determine  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  State  Contest. 


Material  and  Kl'Les:  The  same  material 
and  rules  governing  the  high  school  contest  will 
l>e  used  to  govern  the  College  Contests. 


.\vvARDs:  Suitable  State  Awards  for  College 
will  be  provided. 


Classes:  Soviet — Students  who  have  not 
had  more  than  the  equivalent  of  two  semesters 
of  instruction,  one  recitation  a  day. 

Junior — Students  who  have 
Shorthand  not  had  more  than  t.he  eriuiva- 

Rules  lent  of  three  semesters  ot  in- 

Both  Contests  struction,  one  recitation  a  day. 

Champion — The  best  prcxluct 
of  the  school  enrolled  at  the  time  of  the  contest. 

(Students  in  the  lower  classes  who  can  take 
the  dictation  at  the  rates  given  in  the  champiun- 
ship  cla.ss  will  be  allowed  to  try  and  if  they  earn 
winning  places  in  the  champion  cla.ss  the>  a  ill 
Ire  giveri  the  extra  honors  and  awards  which 
they  earn  in  addition  to  tho.se  in  the  class  in 
which  they  registered.) 


Material — Non-technical  straight  reading 
matter,  similar  to  Civil  Service,  100  words  tor 
Novice  class,  200  words  for  Junior  class,  toO 
words  for  Championship  class. 


Rates  of  Dictation: 


Novice  Class — 35,  50  and  65  words  a  minute. 
Junior  Class — 60,  80  and  100  words  a  minute. 
Champion  Class — 80,  100,  120  and  140  word* 
a  minute. 


The  Shorthand  Contest  Officials  Shall 
Comprise:  I.  A  dictator,  who  has  no  one 
trained  by  himself  in  the  contest  and  who  U 


Grading  commitlees  shall  be  appointed  and 
announced  before  the  contests  and  whenever 
possible  shall  consist  of  persons  who  are  corn- 
Iietent  to  grade  the  particular  kind  of  contest 
Itapers  and  who  also  have  no  pupils  in  the  con¬ 
test  (when  this  is  possible).  They  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  a  suitable  place  where  they  may  do  their 
work  undisturbed  and  a  stenographer  to  assist 
them  in  preparing  their  reiwrt.  These  commit¬ 
tees  shall  furnish  reports  of  their  work  showing 
a  complete  record  of  all  taking  part  in  the  con¬ 
test  and  each  member  must  sign  the  report,  and 
present  it  to  the  contest  governor.  When  this 
is  done,  the  students  and  their  teachers  may 
hav’e  the  privilege  of  viewing  their  own  papers 
only,  and  may  ask  explanations  and  reconsider¬ 
ation  if  the  grading  seems  to  be  incorrect,  but 
the  decision  of  tne  governor  of  the  contest  shall 
be  hnal,  and  after  he  has  decided  all  such  ques¬ 
tions,  he  shall  officially  announce  the  results, 
but  nc>  results  shall  be  announced  until  all  con¬ 
troversies  over  grading  shall  be  settled  and  no 
questions  or  reconsiderations  may  be  requested 
after  the  official  announcement  of  the  results. 
.A  time  shall  be  appointed  when  such  viewing  of 
papers  may  be  made  by  contestants  and  their 
teachers  and  those  who  are  not  present  at  that 
time  thereby  forfeit  their  right  to  request  ex¬ 
planation  or  reconsideration. 


.4  sy  paper  in  any  conlesl  in  any  subject  either 
district  or  state  which  shall  contain  the  writer's 
name  or  any  distinguishing  mark,  shall  be  barred 
out  from  consideration. 


The  school  winning  the  highest  score  in  each 
district  shall  be  awarded  a  certificate  and  de¬ 
clared  Champion  Commercial  School,  District 
No.  — . 

The  school  winning  the  highest  score  in  the 


state  contest  shall  be  awarded  a  certificate  and 
declared  State  Champion  Commercial  School 
Schools  winning  second  and  third  places  in 
score  shall  be  awarded  honor  certificates  for  the 
state  contest. 

Contests  for  students  of  college  rank  only, 
will  be  held  in  all  subjects,  but  such  students 
will  not  appear  at  the  district  contests,  as  they 
will  write  the  tests  under  the  8Uf>er- 
College  vision  ot  their  local  teachers  and  will, 
Ck>ntests  at  the  state  contest,  write  the  tests 
with  the  other  contestants,  but  their 
irapers  will  be  graded  as  a  separate  cla.ss,  and 
awards  will  be  made  as  for  a  separate  clas.s. 


official,  be  opened  by  the  dictator  half  an  hour 
l)efore  time  to  give  the  dictation,  in  the  presence 
of  members  of  the  contests,  provided  arrange 
ments  are  made  for  preventing  any  appearance, 
even,  of  giving  a  clue  as  to  its  contents  to  any 
person  connected  with  the  shorthand  contests. 
This  arrangement  is  solely  for  the  pu!Vpose  of 
promoting  efficiency  in  dictation,  to  enable  the 
dictator  to  gauge  the  dictation  and  to  give  it 
the  correct  amount  of  time.  Jn  the  spelling 
contest  a  dictionary  must  be  in  readiness  so  that 
should  there  be  words  of  questionable  pronun¬ 
ciation  the  dictator  may  stop  and  refer  to  the 
dictionary  before  proceeding  with  the  dictation. 


5  points 
4  points 
3  points 
2  points 
1  point 


Scoring  of  Schools: 

1st  place  in  any  event _ 

2nd  place  in  any  event. 

3rd  place  In  any  event . 

4th  place  in  any  event _ 

5th  place  in  any  event . 
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Novice  Junior  Champion 

Speeil  Grade  Speed  Grade  Speed  Grade 

6S . too  too . too  140 . too 

50 .  90  80 .  90  120 . 90 

15 .  80  60 .  80  too . 80 

80 .  70 

^luring  of  Accuracy — Kach  word  omitted, 
added,  substituted  or  misspelled  or  for  use  ol 
diiKular  instead  of  plural  or  of  plural  instead  ol 
dnuular  when  the  Rraminatical  rorrectness  is 
afferterl.  .1.  Kach  trans|K>sition.  2.  Each  sro-'s 
mor  in  capitalization  or  punctuation,  each 
nror  in  division  of  words,  each  word  re- 
lieaied.  each  failure  to  use  hyphen  when  re¬ 
quired,  each  abbreviation,  use  of  plural  for  the 
'ingiil.ir  or  the  sitiKUlar  for  the  plural  when 
graiiiniatical  correctness  is  not  affected,  1.  Inter¬ 
lineations,  erasures,  and  lack  of  neatness,  l/S. 


accustomed  to  Riving  time  dictation  with  clear 
enunciation. 

II.  Two  checkers,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
roiiH>n>e  the  actual  reading  of  the  dictator  with 
the  copy  in  order  to  detect  any  (lossible  devia¬ 
tions  the  dictator  might  make  from  the  printed 
copy. 

III.  One  timekeeper,  provided  with  stop 
watch  and  whistle. 

1\’.  A  committee  of  shorthand  teachers  of 
the  district,  two  of  which  shall  grade  each  paper. 

(iKAOi.VG  Rl’LES;  Those  ol  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  ('ivil  Service.  No  jrairer  shall  contain  the 
contestant's  name. 

I’LA.s — Dictation  will  be  given  at  the  lowest 
rate  first,  then  next  higher,  etc.,  until  all  ha.s 
been  given,  after  which  contestant  may  transcribe 
the  one  he  chooses. 

Time  allowed  tor  transcription:  One  hour. 

.\ny  system  of  shorthand  may  be  userl. 

Scoring:  Speed  accuracy 


Sirring  of  Speed: 


Disikici  .\WARDs  TO  Students:  First  place 
iii.Vot'ifc  Class — t'ertificate  and  Title,  Champion 
.Novice  Shorthand  Writer,  District  No.  — . 

First  Place  in  Junior  Class — Certitrcate  and 
Title,  Champion  Junior  ShorthanrI  Writer,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  — . 

First  Place  in  Champion  Class — Certificate 
wd  Title,  Champion  Shorthand  Writer,  District 
No.  — . 

Second  and  Third  Places  in  Both  Events — 
Suitable  Certificates. 


State  .\\vards  To  Students:  \ovice  Class — 
First  Place — State  Champion  Novice  Shorthand 
Writer 

Junior  Class — First  Place — State  Champion 
Junior  Shorthand  Writer. 


Second  and  Third  Places  in  Both  Events — 
.Suitable  Certificates. 


The  typewriting  contests  ate  sanctioned  by 
the  manager  of  the  International  Typewriting 
Contests,  who  controls  the  famous  World's 
Championship  Contests  held  in 
Typewriting  New  York  annually,  consequently 
many  of  the  rules  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  standard  International  Rules  and 
customs  and  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 


Eligibility:  In  addition  to  the  requirements 
for  general  eligibility  to  the  district  and  state 
contests,  a  typew’riting  contestant  must  qualify 
as  follows: 


Any  person  w  ho  has  ever  taken  part  in  a  type¬ 
writing  contest  between  different  schools  not 
sanctioned  by  the  manager  of  the  International 
Tyi>ewriting  Contests,  is  not  eligible  to  take 
part  in  the  Nebraska  Typewriting  Contests 
although  he  may  be  eligible  to  the  other  Ne¬ 
braska  contests. 

Novice  contestants  must  iurnish  a  statement 
signed  by  both  the  contestant  and  his  parent  or 
guardian,  stating  that  the  prospective  contestant 
has  had  absolutely  no  experience  with  a  type¬ 
writer  previous  to  September  1,  1922,  and  Junior 
typists  must  furnish  a  statement  showing  when 
they  began  the  study  of  typewriting,  and  how 
the  time  spent  in  instruction  and  practice  has 
Ireen  distributed. 


Typists  in  all  clas.ses  may  furnish  their  own 
machines  adjusted  in  any  of  the  ways  permitted 
by  the  International  Contests  manager,  may 
furnish  their  own  desks  and  chairs,  copyholders, 
etc.,  if  they  wish,  but  will  not  Ire  required  to  do 
so. 

Manufacturers  of  every  machine  used  in  the 
contest  shall  be  invited  to  have  a  representative 
present,  both  in  the  contest  and  in  the  grading 
room  if  they  wish,  but  they  must  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  assigned  them  by  the  contest  manager. 

No  sjrectators  other  than  those  mentioned 
atrove,  in  addition  to  the  officials  of  the  contest, 
the  instructors  of  the  contestants,  and  the 
official  representatives  of  the  schools  taking 
part  will  be  permitted  except  when  the  room  in 
which  the  contest  is  held  is  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  such  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
twelve  feet  from  the  nearest  operators. 


Classes:  Smice. — Limited  to  students  who 
have  had  absolutely  no  experience  with  the  type- 
wiiter  previous  to  September  first  of  the  current 
year.  These  contestants  must  furnish  state¬ 
ments  described  above  and  must  also  be  carrying 
successfully  at  Jeast  three  other  studies  requiring 
five  forty  or  forty-five  minute  recitations  per 


Champion  Class — 
.Shorthand  Writer. 


First  Place — State  Champion 


wmW  in  addition  to  the  same  amount  of  prepara¬ 
tion  or  study,  or  the  ecjuivalent.  Thus  a  student 
'■arrjing  only  four  hours  a  day  of  typewriting 
and  two  recitations  a  day  of  shorthand  would  not 
he  eligible,  but  a  student  carrying  in  addition  to 
any  amount  desired  of  typewiiting,  one  hour  a 
day  of  recitation  in  shorthand,  one  hour  recita¬ 
tion  a  day  in  law,  one  hour  a  day  (without 
preparation)  in  chorus,  and  one  hour  a  day 
(without  preparation)  in  gymnasium,  would  be 
eligible.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on  the 
typewriting  is  unlimited  provided  the  contestant 
can  carry  at  the  same  time  the  other  subjects 
required  to  make  a  full  program. 

Junior — Limited  to  students  who  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  not  over  270  forty-five  minute 
periods  of  combined  instruction  and  practice  at 
the  time  of  the  district  contest.  (Very  few  schools 
will  be  able  to  enter  contestants  in  both  the 
Novice  and  the  Junior  classes  with  the  best 
chances  of  winning,  but  the  two  classes  are  given 
to  give  both  types  of  schools  a  chance  at  two 
contests.  Those  schools  which  desire  to  do  so 
may  enter  contestants  in  both  classes  and  in 
the  championship  class  whether  they  expect  to 
win  or  not.) 

Championship  Class — Absolutely  unlimited 
except  that  students  in  this  class  must  be  carry¬ 
ing  successfully  the  regular  amount  of  work  as 
described  in  the  general  eligibility  regulations. 

Any  student  in  either  of  the  lower  classes 
making  a  record  entitling  him  to  an  award  in  the 
championship  class  shall  be  given  the  rating 
earned  in  that  class  in  addition  to  the  one  earned 
in  the  class  for  which  he  registered,  but  he  shall 
be  allowed  only  one  writing  in  any  case. 

Grading  Rules:  The  International  Rules 
for  grading  shall  be  followed. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  test  shall  be  exactly 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  material  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Contest  Manager,  and  shall  not  be 
opened  until  the  time  of  the  contest.  It  is 
similar  to  the  material  furnished  by  the  Rem¬ 
ington  and  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Com¬ 
panies  for  the  award  tests  each  month. 

District  Awards  to  Students:  Novice — 
First  place — Certificate  and  Title.  Student 
Champion  Novice  Typist,  District  No.  — . 

Junior  —  First  place  — Certificate  and  Title, 
Student  Champion  Junior  Typist,  District 
.No.—. 

Championship — First  place — Certificate  and 
Title.  Student  Champion  Typist,  District 
No.  — . 

.Ml  classes  —  5?econd  and  third  places — Honoi 
Certificates 


State  Awards  to  Students:  Novice — First 
place — Certificate  and  Title,  State  Student 
t  hampion  Novice  Typist 

Junior — First  place— Certificate  and  Title, 
State  Student  Champion  Junior  Typi«t. 

Championship — First  place — State  Student 
Champion  Typist. 

All  classes — Second  and  third  places — Honot 
Certificates. 

1.  A  practical  list  of  one  hundred  words 
which  are  frequently  used  and  frequently  mis¬ 
spelled.  To  be  written.  Grade  value  75%. 

2.  A  paragraph  to  be  written 
Spelling  from  dictation  which  will  require 
distinction  between  meanings  and  usea 
of  words  as  well  as  knowledge  of  spelling.  Grade 
value  25  %. 

Officers:  1.  One  dictator.  2.  Two  graderi 
for  each  paper.  3.  Two  checkers. 

Awards:  District — First  Place— Certificate 
and  Title.  Student  Champion  Speller,  District 
No.  — . 

Stale  —  First  Place  —  Certificate  and  Title, 
State  Student  Champion  Speller. 

Second  and  Third  Places — Suitable  Cer¬ 
tificates. 

Eligibility:  Any  bona  fide  student  carryint 
successfully  the  equivalent  of  a  regular  high 
school  program  as  described  in  the  general 
eligibility  rules,  is  eligible  to  the 
Penmanship  penmanship  contest. 

Plan:  Penmanship  students 

shall  be  required  to  attend  the  district 
contests  only,  as  the  winning  papers  in  each  dis- 
tiict  will  be  .sent  to  the  state  contest  for  state 
judging. 

Procedure:  One  week  before  the  district 
contests,  students  shall  write,  under  the  direction 
of  their  teacher  at  their  home  school  as  much  of 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Speech  as  they  can  write 
in  five  minutes.  They  may  write  either  from 
memory  or  from  copy,  as  they  choose,  but  must 
include  all  punctuation  marks,  etc.,  and  they 
may  practice  as  much  as  they  chorrse  t>efoie 
making  the  copy  to  be  submitted. 

At  the  district  contest  penmanship  student- 
shall  be  required  to  write  new  material  which 
shall  be  sent  by  the  state  penmanship  official  to 
the  district  official  sealed  and  which  shall  not  be 
opened  until  the  contest  hour.  Contestants  shall 
be  allowed  access  to  the  contest  room  to  practice 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  before  time  for  the  con¬ 
test. 

Rating:  Penmanship  shall  be  rated  as  to 
quality  and  speed,  quality  scoring  and  speed 
In  rating  quality  the  following  points  shall 
be  considered:  (1)  uniformity  of  slant,  (2)  uni¬ 
formity  of  {Concluded  on  page  304) 
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Shorthand  Gymnastics 

By  W.  W.  Lewis 

Head  of  Theory  Department,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

The  shorthand  strokes  for  s  are  similar  to  the  compound  curve  in  the  printed 
letter.  Make  them  very  short  and  well-curved.  The  stroke  is  made 
by  a  quick  rolling  twitch  of  the  fingers;  but  do  not  permit  the  wrist  to  become 
rigid.  Note  the  similarity  to  the  printed  form. 


Make  the  drills  to  the  rount:  s-2-3-4-5-6-7 -8-9-10.  Keep  the  slant  the 
lanio  as  that  of  p  or  /,  in  fact,  the  s  stroke  is  but  a  miniature  p  or  /. 


Alternate  s,  p,  b.  Observe  the  slant  and  relative  length. 


When  s  is  joined  to  straight  lines,  we  use  the  one  that  forms  the  greater 
angle.  This  does  not  mean  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  form  a  sharp  point; 
but  rather  that  the  point  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Watch  the 
■lant  and  joining  in  the  following: 


By  using  the  anti-clockwise  form  where  no  circle  intervenes  between  s  and  sh, 
chay,  j,  as  in  suck  and  subject,  the  tendency  to  curve  the  straight  line  is  elimi- 


When  we  speak  of  s  being  written  uniform  with  the  curve,  we  mean  with  the 
same  motion;  that  is,  clockwise  or  anti-clockwise,  depending  on  the  curvature 
of  the  stroke. 
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Now  drill  on  s,  /,  o,  observing  slant  and  proportion. 


'n  ^  ^  y 
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nated.  Avoid  the  sharp  point,  but  be  sure  not  to  allow  the  ch  or  j  to  become 
curved. 


The  circle  intervening  between  s  and  another  stroke  doea  not  change  the 
form.  Note  that  this  circle  does  away  with  the  pause  which  otherwise  would  be 
made. 


^  cp  cji’  (p  ^  p 


Observe  the  distinction  between  s  and  sh  in  the  outlines  for  business  and 
be  sure,  face  and  fashion.  The  s  is  made  by  a  roll  of  the  fingers,  while  the  sh 
is  made  by  a  quick  twitch  of  the  forefinger  from  the  first  joint.  Of  course, 
you  are  keeping  this  joint  arched  out  away  from  the  pen  so  that  you  have 
instant  and  complete  pen  control. 


Observe  the  distinction  between  s  and  the  hooks  in  the  outlines  for  spirit 
and  opportunity,  sieve  an<l  weave. 


I  ■ 

M 
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Obsprvr  the  relative  length  of  s,f,  v,  in  the  following: 


Compare  the  slant  of  x  anH  x  in  the  following: 


The  th  strokes  should  be  kept  short  and  well-curved.  The  drill  is  written 
to  the  count:  th-Z-3-4-5. 


z'  r  r  r  ^  r  r  r 


u 
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Observe  the  relative  length  of  s  and  Ih  in  these  and  smith.  Keep  the  strokes 
slmrt  and  well-curved. 


^  ^  ^  r  ^ 


^ - t£r  -! - ^  -i - ^  -» - ^  ^ 

The  ng  and  nk  strokes  should  be  dropped  a  trifle  only.  Do  not  permit  the 
nk  stroke  to  become  too  long.  Compare  the  line  of  individual  strokes;  and  also 
tile  outlines  for  ran,  rang,  rank,  and  sin,  sing,  sink. 


4*  +  + 


Gregg  Shorthand  in  Great  Britian 


News  of  the  English  shorthand 
world  is  always  full  of  interest, 
and  just  now  it  holds  particular 
interest,  for  American  systems  and 
American  methods  are  being  taken 
up  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  with  really  remarkable  results. 

We  quote  from  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Bernard  de  Bear,  managing 
director  of  the  de  Bear  Schools, 
Limited,  at  a  staff  conference  held  to 
mark  the  change-over  throughout 
the  organization  from  the  Pitman 
system  to  the  Gregg,  The  de  Bear 
Schools  constitute  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  chains  of  com¬ 
mercial  schools  in  the  British  Isles, 
while  Mr.  de  Bear  himself  is,  of  course, 
well-known  as  a  Pitman  expert  high¬ 


speed  writer,  teacher,  and  demon¬ 
strator  of .  some  thirty  years’  experi¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  de  Bear  said: 

"It  is  easier  to  me  to  write  and 
read  shorthand  than  to  w'rite  and  read 
longhand;  and  after  this  long  time 
and  long  use  of  one  system  of  short¬ 
hand  I  am  identifying  myself  with 
another.  ...  I  have  long  pined 
for  something  that  would  be  easier 
to  learn,  that  would  be  equally  speedy, 
that  would  be  safer  to  read  when 
written.  ...  I  have  found  a 
system  that  can  do  these  things,  and, 
speaking  not  theoretically  but  prac¬ 
tically,  many  benefits  will  accrue 
from  this  change  of  policy.  I  can 
assure  you,  the  members  of  the 
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Organization,  that  at  least — a  very 
great  one — will  he  found  where  it 
is  so  very  necessary,  vitally  necessary, 
in  regard  to  subjects  like  Typewriting, 
English,  proper  Business  Training, 
and  the  like,  where  more  time  be  will 
free  for  the  teaching  of  these  subjects. 

“But  I  think  you  would  be  more 
interested  if  I  sp>eak  of  the  story  of 
my  connection  with  Gregg  Shorthand. 
I  have  to  go  right  back  to  1895,  when 
I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  I’nited 
States,  on  an  inspection  of  schools. 
There  was  no  sign  of  Gregg  then. 

“It  was  my  lot  about  eight  years 
afterwards  to  pay  a  second  visit  for 
a  special  mission.  That  time  I  saw 
the  beginnings  of  the  Gregg  system. 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Miller — one  of  the 
prominent  teachers,  who  was  a  hot 
Bitmanite  at  the  earlier  visit — gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
courtesy,  and  I  found  on  this  visit 
he  was  a  rabid  Greggite,  and  I  could 
not  understand  it.  I  thought  he  was 
daft;  1  could  not  think  what  had  come 
over  the  man;  he  would  not  hear  of 
an\ thing  else,  and  was  impatient  of 
my  arguing  with  him.  Then  I  went 
to  a  little  place  called  Quincy  and 
visited  the  Gem  City  Business  Col¬ 
lege — one  of  the  most  wonderful 
schools  I  have  seen.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  well- 
equipi>ed,  well-organized,  and  ef¬ 
ficient  commercial  schools  in  the 
world.  1  saw  the  Gem  City  College 
working,  and  I  came  away  very  much 
impressed,  but  with  nothing  so  much 
as  the  fact  that  this  wonderful  school 
had  thrown  aside  every  other  system 
and  taught  Gregg  Shorthand.  I 
thought  it  very  foolish,  for  at  that 
time  I  believed  there  could  not  be 
anything  but  Pitman. 

“Then  came  the  Business  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Olympia  in  1912.  There  was  a 
special  Junior  Shorthand  Speed  Cham¬ 


pionship,  at  120  words  a  minute  for 
five  minutes,  and  at  100  for  five 
minutes.  We  sent  up  a  large  number 
of  candidates — Pitman  writers.  Out 
of  some  twenty-five  or  more  com¬ 
petitors  there  was  only  one  Gregg 
writer,  and  he  won  the  contest, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
judges  were  Pitman  writers  and  sup¬ 
porters.  That  gave  the  first  rude 
shock  to  my  belief  in  the  superiority 
and  supremacy  of  ‘Pitman.’ 

"A  few  months  later  there  was  a 
Conference  of  the  Faculty  of  Teach¬ 
ers,  .at  York.  In  the  course  of  my 
remarks  at  that  meeting  I  said  we 
were  going  on  year  after  year  as 
shorthand  professors,  and  yet,  as  a 
Society,  we  limited  ourselves  to  one 
system  of  shorthand.  Quoting,  or, 
rather,  paraphrasing  Kipling,  I  said: 
‘What  do  we  know  of  shorthand  who 
only  Pitman  know?’  I  asked  why 
didn’t  we  look  into  other  systems? 
I  said  there  was  a  system  that  was  a 
very  great  success  in  America — a 
country  where  tTiey  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  sec  it.  Here  was  a 
shrewd  and  wonderfully  enlighteneil 
nation,  and  they  had  taken  the 
Gregg  system  and  would  have  no 
other.  Even  in  those  days — 1915  — 
the  firegg  system  had  pushed  most 
of  the  Pit  manic  systems  out  of  the 
field.  1  said  to  our  teachers.  Why 
did  we  not  look  into  the  other  system 
and  see  whether  there  was  anything 
in  it?  The  result  was — rather  to 
my  surprise — that  very  many  of  those 
teachers  who  were  present  at  the 
York  Conference  began  to  look  into 
Gregg.  Some  of  them  not  only  looked 
into  it,  but  adopted  it;  they  not  only 
adopted  it,  but  dropped  the  other 
one.  I  never  thought  there  was 
going  to  be  such  a  quick  response  to 
that  chance  remark  I  made. 

“Then  came  other  demonstrations 


of  efificiency.  Mr.  Raymond  P. 
Kt'lley,  then  quite  independent  of 
aiiv  shorthand  system,  back  on  fur¬ 
lough  from  the  Army  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  .A.,  came  to  the  London  school 
and  gave  a  public  demonstration  to 
our  students.  Our  own  reader,  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  shorthand 
section,  read  to  Mr.  Kelley  at  200 
words  a  minute,  checked  and  certified. 
.Mr.  Kelley  wrote  200  words  a  minute 
on  the  board,  apparently  without 
an  effort.  That  was  a  wonderful 
thing  to  me.  He  read  it  back  with 
scarcely  a  variation  from  the  text,  and 
stojrped  at  the  last  line  or  two  to  allow 
one  person  in  the  audience  to  read  from 
tlu  board  for  him.  That  was  another 
wonderful  demonstration  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Gregg  system. 

“Coming  quite  near  to  the  present 
time,  about  a  month  ago  Mr.  Crockett, 
of  the  London  Gregg  office,  came  to 
gi\e  a  demonstration.  Mr.  Crockett 
stood  at  the  blackboard  and  seemed 
to  be  almost  contemptuous,  tapping 
till  board  now  and  again  just  to  seem 
to  be  taking  notice.  1  reatl  to  him 
at  120,  140,  160,  and  180,  and  he  read 
back  every  one  of  these  pieces  from 
the  blackboard,  one  after  the  other, 
without  any  hesitation,  without  any 
error.  Mr.  Crockett  will  be  giving 
you  demonstrations  and  you  will 
see  some  wonderful  things;  you  will 
see  what  I  have  seen — something 
clone  in  (iregg  .Shorthand  that  never 
was  done  in  Pitman.  That  is  a  great 
thing  to  us.  As  far  as  speed  is  con¬ 
cerned,  surely  we  cannot  doubt  its 
speed  possibilities;  and  that  it  is 
legible  as  well  as  speedy  has  been 
proved  by  these  demonstrations  and 
by  the  great  performances  in  the 
championship  records  in  the  United 
States  lately.” 

.\11  of  which,  linked  up  with  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  de  Bear’s 


at  a  later  meeting  of  the  English 
Faculty  of  Teachers  in  Commerce, 
where  he  told  of  the  results  that  had 
been  obtained  in  the  schools,  shows 
the  interest  with  which  the  teachers 
of  Great  Britain  are  undertaking 
the  study  of  the  system. 

At  this  later  meeting,  Mr.  de  Bear 
said: 

‘‘What  1  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  as  teachers  is  that  1 
have  had  a  remarkable  opportunity 
in  the  last  three  months  of  seeing 
Gregg  used  in  the  schools.  We 
opened  our  schools  on  the  14th  of 
.August  and  had  not  previously  taught 
Gregg  shorthand.  By  reason  of  a 
Conference  we  had  in  July  we  brought 
our  teachers  well  forward,  and  by 
the  opening  in  August  we  were  in 
most  of  the  schools  able  to  teach  it. 
and  we  taught  it.  My  first  experience 
of  the  result  of  our  teaching  was 
startling  in  its  suddenness  and  in 
its  thoroughness.  My  first  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  schools  was  to  York¬ 
shire.  1  went  up  to  Hull  on  a  certain 
day  that  represented  five  weeks  and 
two  days  after  we  opened  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  holidays.  About  14 
took  part  in  a  test  1  gave— at  60 
words  a  minute — an  original  model 
business  letter — quite  average  stuff. 
Of  the  14  who  took  part  12  were  Pit¬ 
man  writers  and  two  were  Ciregg. 
The  Gregg  writer  I  have  in  mind 
was  first  in  the  list,  an<l  was  not  only' 
first  to  establish  such  a  lead  over  the 
others,  but  there  was  not  any  com¬ 
parison — and  I  had  never  contem¬ 
plated  it  to  be  possible  that  one 
Gregg  writer  should  go  far  ahead  of 
the  whole  of  the  Pitman  writers,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Pitman  writers  they 
had  had  months  of  study  as  against 
weeks  in  the  Gregg  case. 

‘‘And  at  Liverpool,  out  of  an  im¬ 
mense  crowd  of  students,  about  half 
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learning  Pitman  and  liali  learning 
Gregg,  the  Gregg  student?  starting  in 
August  last  and  in  some  cases  the  Pit¬ 
man  students  having  been  a  year  in  the 
school,  one  Gregg  writer  took  part  in  the 
90  words-a-minute  letter  test  and  came 
out  first;  two  Gregg  writers  took  part 
in  the  70  test  and  came  out  first  and 
second;  andlin.  the- 50  test  a  Gregg 
student  produced  a  paper  absolutely 
without  a  fault — after  only  a  couple 
of  months’  study! 


“I  have  proved  the  advantages  of 
the  Gregg  system  to  the  satisfaction 
of  myself,  the  teachers,  and  the 
students.  In  no  case  do  I  apologize 
for  the  introduction  of  Gregg  instead 
of  Pitman.  On  the  contrary,  1  con¬ 
gratulate  the  students  on  having 
arrived  at  our  schools  at  a  time  when 
we  were  going  to  teach  them  some¬ 
thing  that  would  be  an  enormous 
saving  of  time  to  them  and  an  enor¬ 
mously  more  certain  weapon  to  handle." 


+  +  + 

Reports  of  Conventions 

(Continued  from  page  266) 

and  Mr.  Hills.  At  a  later  time  we  extensive  the  program  the  greater  the 


hope  to  give  place  in  this  magazine 
to  discussions  from  these  educators. 
It  may  be  said  here,  however,  that 
they  are  loyal  friends  of  the  cause  of 
commercial  education. 

Concluding  the  session  was  a 
demonstration  on  the  correct  use  of 
the  telephone,  given  by  employes  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company.  The 
teachers  met  at  luncheon  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  in  connection  with  which 
a  special  program  was  offered.  .At 
that  time  a  practical  address  on 
psychology  was  delivered.  The  fra¬ 
ternal  spirit  of  Iowa  teachers  was 
evidenced  on  every  hand.  The  chair¬ 
men  of  the  activities,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Zelliot  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Bingham,  Des 
Moines,  are  to  be  commended  on  the 
helpful  programs. 

4  A  A 

Missouri 

Report  by  W.  D.  Wigent 
T  IS  traditional  with  Missouri  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  to  have  profitable 
sessions  whenever  they  come  together 
in  annual  convention.  .And  the  more 


provision  for  social  intercourse.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  Missouri  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  enjoy  a  broader  fraternal 
acquaintance  than  most  educational 
groups. 

The  last  session  was  marked  with 
unusual  interest,  covering  as  it  did 
many  phases  of  curricula  making. 
The  experience  of  educators  who  had 
been  graduated,  or  demoted  (?)  to 
the  field  of  business,  teachers  in  small 
high  schools,  directors  of  work  in  large 
city  systems,  those  responsible  for 
training  commercial  teachers  in  state 
colleges — all  these  had  a  part  on  the 
program. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  high 
points; 

The  only  excusie  any  individuals  liave  in  occupy¬ 
ing  a  place  on  this  planet  is  that  those  people 
may  render  service. 

Integrity,  intelligence,  initiative,  and  inspltation 
constitute  the  essentials  of  right  service. 
Before  our  education  can  endure  we  must  have 
the  right  education. 

Commercial  teachers  would  do  well  to  take  in¬ 
ventory  to  see  whether  their  product  is  placed 
on  the  ten-cent  or-  twenty-five-cent -counter. 
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The  ten  demandments  of  the  commercial  teacher 
are  Kood  character,  adaptability  and  tact,  good 
general  scholarship,  command  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  personality,  health  and  appearance,  busi- 
nes-s  experience,  knowledge  of  methods, 
executive  ability,  proficiency. 

If  we  would  exercise  the  larger  view,  we  must 
train  our  people  for  direct  participation  In  the 
business  life  of  their  community. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  the  commer¬ 
cial  student  should  do  as  much  of  the  required 
work  as  possible.  This  reserves  the  iast  two 
years  for  concentration  on  commercial  pur¬ 
suits. 

English  should  be  a  required  subject  in  each 
of  the  four  years. 

The  director  of  commercial  courses  must  know 
the  demands  of  business  and  how  to  meet  them. 
An  far  as  possible  the  counsel  of  business  men 
should  be  sought  in  framing  the  commercial 
curriculum. 

To  Insure  a  worthy  product  the  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  courses  should  insist  upon  a  balanced 
training. 

The  liusiness  men  want  to  buy  common  sense 
and  intelligence.  The  live  commercial  teacher 
will  see  that  these  qualities  are  fully  developed 
In  the  class  room. 

Contact  with  business  men  of  affairs  is  one  of  the 
infallible  signs  of  growth  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

Commercial  law,  commercial  geography,  and 
economics  are  necessary  units  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  course. 

Content  of  commercial  courses  is  more  easily 
determined  If  community  surveys  are  made 
and  results  studied. 

Surveys  are  to  the  commercial  course  what  re- 
•earch  Is  to  general  education. 

In  presenting  our  subjects  let  us  make  them  as 
attractive  as  possible.  There  should  be  little 
difference  between  the  school  room  and  the 
I  office  In  point  of  Interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Those  contributing  directly  to  the 
program  were  Mr.  T.  E.  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Grant,  Mr.  E.  W. 
.\tkinson,  Miss  Amy  A.  Meyer,  Mr. 
D.  H.  Murphy,  Miss  Winifred  Weath¬ 
erman,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Beasley — 
ail  well-known  commercial  teachers, 
directors,  and  leaders.  Another  large 
factor  contributing  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  meeting  was  the  able  manner 
in  which  Mr.  M.  B.  Wallace,  St. 


Joseph,  presided.  In  the  election  tltat 
followed,  the  talent  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Talmadge  was  again  recognized  when 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  section  for  the  coming  year. 
Assisting  him  are  Miss  Winifred 
Weatherman,  Sedalia,  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Van  Horne,  Mexico. 

Just  as  the  meeting  was  about  to 
postpone  Mr.  F.  J.  Kirker,  Junior 
College,  Kansas  City,  sprang  one  of 
his  agreeable  surprises,  announcing 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
a  fraternal  dinner.  The  merriment 
and  speech- making  which  followed 
made  the  occasion  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  of  the  gathering. 
The  reason  for  this  is  perfectly  clear 
to  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Kirker 
preside  as  toastmaster. 

*  A  A 

Connecticut  Valley 

Repiort  by  R.  McMasters 

December  9  the  commercial 
teachers  throughout  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  assembled  at  the 
Northampton  High  School  and  or¬ 
ganized  what  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association.  Teachers 
came  from  Brattleboro  to  Springfield. 

The  association  is  to  include  all 
teachers  interested  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  commercial  work  in  this 
section. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Fairman,  of  the  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  High  School,  was 
elected  president;  Miss  Margaret 
McGinn,  of  Bay  Path  Institute, 
Springfield,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Anna 
Leavenworth,  West  Springfield  High 
School,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

We  understand  the  next  meeting 
is  to  be  held  sometime  in  April.  Suc¬ 
cess  to  the  new  association! 
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Westchester  (New  York)  County  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association 

Report  by  Harold  H.  Smith 

Officers  for  1924 

I'rrsidrnt,  Ml.  Leon  G.  LaFleiir.  Yonkers  Huh 
School 

Vice-President,  Mr.  Morton  F.  Bellows. 

Washington  Irving  High  School.  Tarrj'town 
Secretary,  Miss  K.  Gretta  Ordway,  Yonkers 
High  School 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Cummings  P.  Eberhart,  White 
Plains  High  School 


'■  I  ''HIS  live  body  held  its  regular 
spring  meeting  on  Friday,  March 
16,  in  Yonkers  City  Hall.  A  business 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  4  p.  m. 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  matters  of 
professional  interest,  an  informal  din¬ 
ner  and  after-dinner  addresses. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Wilkes,  state  specialist  in 
commercial  education,  reported  on 
the  progress  made  in  producing  more 
satisfactory  Regents’  examination  pa¬ 
pers,  saying  he  had  had  no  criticism 
of  the  recent  January  tests.  The 
widespread  cooperation  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  furnishing  suggestions  will 
result  in  the  June  examinations 

being  practically  of  the  teachers’ 

making. 

He  also  told  of  the  efforts  being 
made  to  revise  the  state  syllabus 

in  commercial  education.  This  will 
probably  be  ready  for  publication  in 
1924,  he  said,  and  w'ill  be  much  more 
in  detail  than  the  present  one. 

There  is  some  serious  discussion 
also  of  revising  the  state  require¬ 

ments  for  commercial  teachers  and 
supervisors.  While  these  are  only 
tentative  at  present,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  requiring  at 
least  one  year’s  additional  educational 
preparation  beyond  •  college  gradua¬ 


tion  for  a  piermanent  license  to  super-  i 
vise  in  commercial  subjects.  ^ 

Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Com-  ■ 
inercial  Education  Service  of  the  ; 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  introduced  some  “Questions  on 
Vocational  Education”  by  referring 
to  the  history  of  commercial  and  voca-  : 
tional  training  in  this  country  and  to  1 
the  various  changes  which  time  has  j 
worked  in  the  aim  and  content  of  this 
work.  He  stressed  the  present  ten¬ 
dency  in  all  education  to  be  “serving 
the  welfare  of  the  country.”  The  old 
idea  was  “maintenance  of  standards 
in  the  school.”  The  new  idea  is 
“responsibility  of  and  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  boy  and  girl  to  the  country  and 
community.” 

The  50%  and  85%  drop-outs  from 
public  schools  return  to  vote  and  to 
affect  seriously  the  decision  of  the 
community.  A  study  of  the  Federal 
Board’s  occupational  survey  com¬ 
pared  with  the  U.  S.  census  figures 
shows  in  what  proportion  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women  are  employed 
in  business. 

Resolutions  were  voted  expressing 
regret  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ray 
M.  Minott,  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce,  New  York  City- 
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Xew  President  of  G.  S.  1'.  A. 
New  \'ork  City 

hich  A  T  the  annual  election  of  the  As- 
lem-  sociation,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Bey- 

grau,  of  the  Shorthand  Department 
of  the  Evander  Childs  High  School 
and  Principal  of  the  Shorthand  De¬ 
partment  of  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
New  York  City,  was 
elected  President  for 
1922- 


Miss  Jeannette  Hamill,  Director  of 
the  Ballard  School  of  New  York,  spoke 
on  “What  are  the  Aims  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Teacher?”  Ballard 
School  is  connected  with 
the  largest  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
the  world,  and  Miss  Ha- 
mill’s  personal  experience 
as  a  private  secretary 
is  reflected  both  in  the 
school  which  she  has  built 
up  and  in  her  clear  grasp 
of  the  field  of  commer¬ 
cial  education. 

Mr.  Frank  X.  Schoon- 
maker.  West  Side  Y.  M. 

C.  New  York,  spoke 
on  “VV'hy  the  English 
Founders  of  the  Ameri- 
ican  Nation  made  the 
United  States  the  most 
Un-English  Country  of 
the  World.”  His  fundamental 
thesis  w'as  an  exp>osition  of  the  Chinese 
philosophy,  educational  system,  and 
moral  ideas  as  they  related  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  development 
of  Christianity  and  the  rise  of  the 
United  States.  He  pointed  out  the 
great  differences  betw’een  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  forms  of  government 
as  to  religion,  equality,  individual 
responsibility  to  and  for  the  state, 
education,  settled  governmental  poli¬ 
cy  toward  other  nations,  etc.  His 
address  was  both  timely  and  instruc¬ 
tive. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  association, 
which  has  a  100%  membership  roster 
of  available  teachers,  will  be  held  in 
November,  1923,  at  the  New  Rochelle 
High  School 


the  season 
1923. 

Three  times  before 
Mr.  Beygrau  has  been 
honored  by  being  made 
president  of  teachers’ 
associations  in  New 
York  City. 

The  Association  has 
started  out  on  what 
unquestionably  wdll  be 
an  unusually  successful 
year  of  work.  One  of 
the  first  constructive 
pieces  of  work  done  by 
the  Association  was  to 
affiliate  with  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
inaugurating  two  important  teachers’ 
classes  at  the  City  College.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  these  classes  will  be  given 
jointly  by  Mr.  Gregg  and  Mr. 
SoRelle. 

Mr.  Beygrau  has  also  just  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  one  of 
the  important  teachers’  training 
groups  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  coming  summer  session. 

The  long  experience  Mr.  Beygrau 
has  had  as  head  of  the  secretarial 
work  in  Columbia  University,  in 
addition  to  his  work  in  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Evander 
Childs  High  School,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
teachers  un<ler  his  direction  at  the 
University. 


Frederick  R.  Beygrau 

President,  New  York  City 
G.  S.  T.  A. 
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Conference  on  Training  For  Foreign  Service  I 

0 

Report  by  Glen  Levin  Swiggett 

Specialist  in  Commercial  Education,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  ^ 


''r'HERE  are  nearly  600  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  list  of  higher 
institutions  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  About  one- 
tenth  of  these  institutions  report 
courses  in  training  for  foreign  trade 
and  foreign  service  of  the  government. 
From  these  a  small  group  of  instruc¬ 
tors  of  foreign  service  training  sub¬ 
jects  met  in  conference  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  mornings,  December  27 
and  28,  1922,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  courses  of  study,  methods  in 
use,  purpose,  articulation,  relations, 
placement  opportunities,  etc.:  Emery 
Olsen,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia;  W.  Coleman  Nevils,  Regent, 
(ieorgetown  School  of  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice;  Robert  J.  Ray,  Northwestern 
University;  J.  h'.  Moffett,  I’niver- 
sity  of  Indiana;  C.  W.  Wassam,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa;  S.  J.  Hoexter,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Detroit;  Earle  S.  Full- 
brook,  University  of  Nebraska;  George 
-M.  Janes,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College;  I*.  N.  Potter,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  major  part  of  the  two  mornings 
was  devoted  to  a  revision  of  the  four- 
year  emergency  collegiate  course  of 
study  in  preparation  for  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  which  the  chairman  submitted  in 
an  address  presented  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foreign  Trade  Council  Con¬ 
vention,  Cincinnati,  April  18,  1918. 
This  course  of  study  incorporated 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  made  at  a  meet¬ 


ing  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni-  ^ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  a  member  o(  ^ 
the  committee,  January,  1918. 

The  counsel  of  men  with  experience 
in  overseas  service  of  government  | 
and  business  was  sought  by  the  chair¬ 
man  preliminary  to  the  conference.  ' 
Each  grou])  expressed  the  belief  that 
over-speciali/ation  was  not  good; 
technique  should  come  late  in  the 
course;  the  maximum  of  English 
should  be  offered  and  chemistry  taken 
as  the  basic  science.  The  business 
group  urged  as  essential  studies: 
a  course  in  general  geogra])hy  o( 
collegiate  grade  on  a  commodity 
basis,  general  economics,  industrial 
history  of  the  United  States,  at 
least  two  foreign  modern  languages, 
and  accounting  and  finance.  This 
group  expressed  the  belief  further 
that  typewriting  and  stenography 
are  essential,  advanced  courses  in 
government  are  unnecessary,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  in  collegiate  foreign 
service  subjects  should  be  stressed 
early,  and  continued  training  on  the 
job  is  necessary.  It  is  the  belief  of 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  service  that 
one  foreign  modern  language,  well 
taught  over  a  long  period  of  yiears,  is 
preferable — if  two  are  studied  they 
should  be  from  different  groups  like 
French  and  German;  that  history 
is  the  most  important  of  secondary 
subjects;  that  thorough  courses  in 
general  history  should  precede  re¬ 
gional  treatment  of  economic  history; 
that  algebra  and  plane  geometry  be 
required;  that  typewriting  and  knowl- 
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edge  of  accounts  are  necessary  tools^ 
and  that  a  course  in  general  science 
and  at  least  three  years  in  Latin  be 
offered  in  the  high  school. 

With  the  above  suggestions  in 
mind  it  was  decided  at  the  Chicago 
conference  that  the  following  subjects, 
with  unit  require- 
(lollege  ments,  will  best  serve 

Preparatory  as  secondary  prepara- 

Subjects  tion  for  further  col¬ 

legiate  study  in  foreign 
ser\ice  subjects:  English,  4;  modern 
language,  4 — at  least  three  units  in 
one  language:  *American  history,  1; 
•English  history'  or  modern  European 
history,  1;  economic  geography,  1; 
mathematics — algebra  and  plane  geo¬ 
metry,  chemistry  or  physics, 

1;  rivics,  elective,  1 — 15  units  in 

all. 

The  two  following  courses  have 
been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
colleges  and  univerisities  for  a  four- 
year  articulated  and  motivated  course 
of  study  in  preparation  for  overseas 
service  of  government  and  business 
as  well  as  for  general  economic  and 
political  culture.  Established  edu¬ 
cational  practice  has  been  considered 
in  their  preparation.  Specifically, 
Course  A  is  designed  as  preparation 
for  service  in  commerce;  Course  H, 
for  consular  and  diplomatic  service. 
(The  figures  after  the  subjects, 
arranged  by  year  and  semester,  refer 
to  number  of  hours  per  week  offered 
in  each  subject.) 

COURSE  A:  Freshman  Year,  (1st  semester) 
— Enelish,  3;  modern  language,  5;  economic  his¬ 
tory  (Europe  since  1750),  3;  mathematics,  3,  or 
laboratory  science,  5.  (2d  semester) — English, 

3;  modern  language,  5;  American  economic  his¬ 
tory  or  economic  resources,  3;  mathematics,  3; 
or  laboratory  science,  5. 

Sophomore  Year,  (Ist  semester) — Modern 
language,  3;  principles  of  economics,  3;  account¬ 
ing,  4;  transportation,  3;  contracts,  3;  (2d  semes- 

*With  •mphaals  upon  tha  *00001010  wp«eu. 


ter) — Modern  language,  3;  |>rindples  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  3;  accounting,  4;  transportation,  3; 
agency,  3. 

Junior  Year,  (Ist  semester) — Modern  lan¬ 
guage,  3;  business  organization,  3;  money  and 
banking,  3;  marketing,  3;  foreign  trade  practices,  • 
3.  (2d  semester) — Modern  language,  3;  statistics, 
3;  corporation  finance,  3;  sales  administration,  3; 
foreign  trade  practices,  3. 

Senior  Year,  (1st  semester) — Modern  language, 
3;  foreign  exchange,  3;  international  trade 
principles,  3;  marketing  studies  of  major  com¬ 
mercial  areas;  Europe,  Far  Ejast,  Near  East, 
l>atin  America,  6.  (2d  semester) — Modern 

language,  3;  foreign  credits,  3;  international 
trade  policies,  3;  marketing  studies  of  major 
commercial  areas:  Euroi>e,  Far  Blast,  Near 
East,  l^tin  America,  3;  foreign  investments,  3. 

COURSE  B:  Freshman  Year,  (same  as  in 
COURSE  A). 

Sophomore  Year,  (1st  semester) — Modem 
language,  3;  American  government  and  politics, 
3;  .\merican  history,  3;  principles  of  economics, 
3;  elective,  3.  (2d  semester) — Modern  language, 
3;  English  history,  3;  American  history,  3; 
principles  of  economics,  3;  elective,  3. 

Junior  Year,  (1st  semester) — Modern  language, 
3;  European  history,  3;  English  gov'ernment,  3; 
commercial  and  maritime  law,  3;  money  and 
banking,  3.  (2d  semester) — Modern  language,  3; 
European  history,  3;  governments  of  Continental 
Europe,  3;  commercial  and  maritime  law,  3; 
foreign  investments,  3. 

Senior  Year,  (1st  semester) — Modern  language, 
3;  international  law,  3;  international  trade  prin¬ 
ciples,  3;  political  history  of  Europe  and  Near 
East  since  1850,  3;  American  foreign  relations,  3. 
(2d  semester) — Modern  language,  3;  international 
law,  3;  international  trade  policies,  3;  political 
history  of  E'ar  East  and  Latin  America  since 
1850,  3;  American  foreign  policies,  3. 

The  members  of  this  council  and 
committee  represent  government,  busi¬ 
ness  and  education.  The  committee, 
appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  pursuant  to  an 
approved  resolution  of  the  first  public 
conference  on  foreign  service*  held 
in  Washington,  December  31,  1915, 
investigates  and  considers  by  cor¬ 
respondence,  conference,  etc.,  matters 
relating  to  an  educational  policy  or 
program  helpful  in  determining  satis¬ 
factory  training  for  foreign  service. 

•Cf.  BulleUn*  1017,  No.  37.  1921.  No.  27.  U.  b. 
RurMU  of  Kdneation.  Wanhincton.  D.  C. 
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What  An  Educator  May  Learn  from  Advertising 

By  C.  N.  Mulligan 
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‘‘\T7HAT  an  educator  may  learn 
’  *  from  advertising”  is  just  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  ‘‘what  one  edu¬ 
cator  may  learn  from  the  methods  of 
another  educator,” 
Living  because  the  adver- 

Standard  tiser  is  an  educator. 

Raised  by  Were  it  not  for  the 

.\dvertising  advertising  that  we 

have  done  we  should 
be  fifty,  possibly  seventy-five  years 
behind  our  present  development.  It 
was  advertising,  the  educational  ele¬ 
ment  in  advertising,  that  caused  the 
men  and  w’omen  of  our  farms  and 
cities  first  to  realize  their  need  of, 
next  to  desire,  and  next  to  possess, 
the  telephone — then  the  trolley,  then 
the  electric  light,  then  the  automo¬ 
bile,  and  the  thousands  of  labor- 
saving  devices  and  comfort-producing 
devices  that  go  to  make  life  worth 
living  and  which  contribute  so  largely 
to  the  work  of  the  age  in  which  we  are 
privileged  to  live.  The  things  to 
which  I  refer  are  things  w’hich  have 
lifted  our  standard  of  living  high 
above  that  of  any  other  country. 

May  I  mention  another  item?  It 
was  advertising  that  educated  the 
first  classes  in  the 
Culture  primary  grades  in  an 

Spread  educational  program 

that  has  developed 
in  millions  of  American  families  an 
appreciation  for  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  world’s  best  music.  This  was 
accomplished  purely  through  educa¬ 
tional  matter,  in  soliciting  and  instal¬ 
ling  the  various  sorts  of  talking  ma¬ 
chines  and  records  in  the  schools. 

Let  me  mention  just  one  other  item. 
Advertising,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 


it  pays  the  advertiser’s  cost,  makes 
it  possible  to  distribute  through  the 
land  thousands  of  educational  pub¬ 
lications  at  a  nominal  cost,  from  the 
convenient  city  news  stand  to  the 
R.  F.  D.  route  winding  in  and  out  of  the 
remotest  corners  of 
Educational  our  country,  deliver- 

Publications  ing  educational  pub- 

Disseminated  lications  at  a  nominal 
cost.  To  illustrate: 
This  week’s  Saturday  Evening  Post  cost 
the  publisher  many,  many  timesover  its 
subscription  price  to  get  to  you.  It 
costs  you  a  riickel.  I  know  of  only 
one,  tw’o,  three  articles  which  can 
at  the  present  time  be  bought  for  this 
sum — Coca  Cola,  Gold  Dust  Twins, 
and  Wrigley’s  Chewing  Gum.  All  of 
these  are  extensively  advertised  arti¬ 
cles.  Please  bear  that  in  mind. 

So  you  see,  were  it  not  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages  of  your  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  your  copy  this  week  would  cost 
you  the  price  of  a  popular  novel,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  the  many  other  valuable  publica¬ 
tions  that  we  have  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  On  the 
same  basis,  your  Courier- Journal,  or 
any  one  of  our  daily  papers,  would 
cost  you  many  times  its  present  price. 

How  many  of  us  could  afford  this? 

It  is  appalling  when  you  consider 
what  a  setback  in  an  educational  way 
would  be  the  loss  of  these  publica¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  educational  adver¬ 
tising  only  which  makes  them  avail¬ 
able  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Now,  to  get  into  this  subject. 
What  can  you  as  an  educator  learn 
from  advertising,  that  is,  what  can 
you  learn  of  methods  w’hich  can  be 
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adapted  and  applied  to  your  individual 
problem?  Advertising,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  illustration  this  afternoon, 
may  be  classified  broadly  under  two 
heads,  first,  that  which  we  technic¬ 
ally  term  “institutional  advertising,’’ 
which  is  purely  eclu- 
Advertising  is  cational  and  has  for 
Teaching  its  purpose  the 

building  of  prestige 
and  good  will  and  the  institution  of 
products  or  service,  and  second,  that 
which  we  term  “merchandising  adver¬ 
tising,”  which  is  both  educational 
and  institutional.  It  has  for  its  pur- 
po-^e  the  actual  selling  of  the  article, 
commodity,  or  service.  Now,  analy¬ 
sis  of  this  latter  type  copy,  I  believe, 
will  prove  interesting  to  you  as  an 
educator,  and  1  am  going  to  take  the 
lid  off  and  show  you  what  makes  it 
stick. 

Merchandising  advertising,  to  be 
successful,  must  do  four  things,  the 
same  four  essential 
Successful  things  that  you,  as 

Methods  an  educator,  must  do 

in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful;  in  this  sequence: 

First,  it  must  attract. 

Second,  it  must  interest. 

Third,  it  must  convince. 

Fourth,  it  must  induce  action. 

I'ailing  in  the  first,  it  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  hope  to  succeed  in  any  of  the 
others.  Failing  in  any  one  of  these, 
it  fails  entirely. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  the  first  requi¬ 
site,  attraction.  My  advertising  is 
in  direct  competition 
Attraction  with  every  other 
piece  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  page.  Bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  my  advertising,  unlike  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  you  teach,  receives  only 
the  voluntary  attention  of  my  readers. 
1  cannot  say  to  my  pupil,  “Stop  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window.  Smith,  and 


look  at  the  board.”  And  what  is 
more,  I  would  not  dare  do  it  if  I  expect 
my  lesson  to  go  through  and  interest, 
convince,  and  induce  action  in  Smith. 
Bear  in  mind  also  that  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  action  I  am  seeking,  and 
that  is  favorable  action.  I  cannot 
secure  favorable  action  from  my 
reader  by  first  securing  his  unfavor¬ 
able  attention,  and  neither  can  you. 
No,  1  must  make  Smith  want  to  look 
at  the  board  and  pay  attention.  I 
must  make  him  desire  to  do  this 
thing.  I  must  make  Smith  like  it, 
and  so  must  you.  To  that  end  I  go 
to  infinite  pains  to  make  my  lesson 
more  appealing  to  Smith's  eye,  more 
alluring  to  his  senses,  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  attractions.  With  my  loca¬ 
tion  of  type  and  the  white  space 
around  it  I  appeal  to  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  pleasing  proportion  which  I 
know  to  be  inherent  in  the  Smith 
family,  and  likewise  in  the  Dugans, 
and  the  Mulligans — and  the  Beans. 
With  my  headlines  and  with  my  sub¬ 
headings  I  endeavor  to  appeal  to 
Smith’s  love  of  home,  his  love  of 
family,  his  pride  in  children,  his  love 
of  sports,  his  vanity,  his  egotism,  his 
selfishness,  and  any  one  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  mediums  of  emotion  and 
ambition  that  I  know  to  be  common 
to  the  Smith  family. 

Now,  just  as  my  printed  lesson  is 
in  competition  with  all  the  counter- 
attractions  around 
Interest  it,  all  seeking  to  dis¬ 

tract  my  pupil’s  at¬ 
tention,  just  so  is  your  lesson  in  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  or  arithmetic  in  direct 
competition  with  other  interests — 
football,  basketball,  vacation  plans, 
mischief,  play,  fun,  chewing  gum, 
laziness,  and  that  lethargy  which  you, 
as  educa..ors,  doubtless  think  is  pecul¬ 
iar  to  youth,  but  which,  I  tell  you, 
is  seldom  outgrown  at  fifty.  And 
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then  again,  at  this  time  of  the  year 
you  will  find  that  your  student’s 
mind  is  further  distracted  by  that 
age-old  counter-attraction  of  which 
the  poets  sing — ‘‘In  the  spring  a 
young  man’s  fancy,  etc.”  Skirts  at¬ 
tract  the  one,  and  vice  versa,  first 
long  trousers  attract  the  other.  So 
what  is  the  poor  teacher  and  the  poor 
advertising  man  going  to  do  to  over¬ 
come  all  of  these  counter-attractions? 
There  are  two  ways. 

The  first  is  negative,  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  authoritive  com¬ 
mand,  ‘‘Do  not  do  that.  Do  this.” 

The  other  is  a  positive  way,  and  it 
may  be  illustrated  by  this  speech: 
‘‘VV’hy,  yes,  by  all  means,  do  this. 

I  will  help  you.  All  you  need  to  do  is 
just  to  have  one  of  these,  and  one  of 
these,  and  you  can  do  it  easily.” 

The  wise  advertiser  overcomes 
counter-attraction  by  using  it,  by 
whetting  it,  by  fostering  it,  by  building 
it  up.  It  will  develop  into  action, 
and  it  invariably  follows  that  in  this 
action  it  will  drag  through  with  it  the 
thing  which  the  advertiser  has  tied 
to  it.  To  illustrate: 

Take  one  of  your  backward  boys, 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
advertiser  will  reach  him 
Action  with  his  lesson  through  the 
pages  of  ‘‘Boy’s  Life”  or 
any  one  of  the  dozens  of  books  which 
boys  usually  read  and  devour.  The 
advertiser  knows  this  boy  is  lazy;  he 
knows  that  he  is  a  chronic  sufferer 
from  an  aversion  to  work,  but  he  wants 
him  to  do  something,  not  for  the  boy, 
but  for  himself,  and  so  he  shows 
him  a  picture  of  a  camera,  for  instance, 
and  he  tells  him  the  fun  he  can  have 
taking  pictures  of  his  pals,  his  team¬ 
mates,  his  gang,  his  pets,  his  favorite 
gun.  He  suggests  to  him  that  he 
could  even  make  spending  money  by 
selling  prints  and  enlargements.  He 


tells  him  he  can  be  a  business  man 
and  always  have  money  in  his  pockets. 
He  will  be  the  envy  of  the  other  boys. 
Then  he  tells  him  how  easily  he  can 
get  possession  of  it  by  merely  selling 
five  dollars’  worth  of  soap  washing 
powder  to  his  mother’s  neighbors. 
The  advertiser  has  now  secured  the 
attention  of  the  boy,  and  created  in 
him  the  desire  to  have  this  thing. 
From  now  on  he  must  be  convinced. 
He  has  innumerable  objections  to  this 
plan.  He  is  afraid  of  work,  for  the 
first  thing,  especially  this  kind  of 
work,  this  soliciting.  Another  thing, 
he  is  selfish;  it  might  interfere  with  his 
own  particular  plans.  All  of  these 
must  be  overcome  before  action  can 
be  induced,  and  so  the  wise  adver¬ 
tiser  goes  on  to  tell  him  how  easily 
this  thing  can  be  done.  ‘‘It  will  not 
interfere  with  your  school  or  play. 
An  hour  each  afternoon  for  a  few  days. 
Johnnie  Jones,  of  Somerset,  did  it 
in  one  afternoon  on  the  way  from 
school.  You  can  do  it  easily.  An¬ 
other  thing,  it  is  not  like  soliciting. 
It  is  regular  sales  work — the  same 
kind  of  dignified  work  that  our  sales¬ 
men  do  on  the  road  and  at  which  they 
make  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
And  it  is  easy.  Every  place  at  which 
you  call  will  want  tw’o,  three,  or  five 
packages,  some  ten.  Some  order  it 
by  the  case.  There  is  a  special  price 
in  case  lots.  You  will  soon  be  build¬ 
ing  up  a  very  profitable  business. 
Thousands  of  boys  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  making  pocket-money  every 
week.  Hundreds  of  new  boys  every 
day!  Do  not  wait  until  some  other 
boy  in  the  neighborhood  has  all  the 
best  customers  around  your  mother’s 
home.  Sign  the  coupon  to-day  and 
send  it  in,  and  we  will  send  you  ba(.k 
this  camera,  this  wonderful  cameia. 
and  you  can  start  right  in.”  Natur¬ 
ally  the  boy'  thinks  of  starting  right 
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in  to  take  pictures.  But  he  starts 
right  in  delivering  soap  powder. 

The  boy  will  sign  it,  and  do  that 
thing  that  he  would  not  do  for  his 
mother  or  his  father. 

Now,  that  copy,  when  properly 
polishe'd  and  painted  up,  may  make  it 
seem  that  this  manufacturer  is  just 
a  great  big  boy-hearted  chap  who  is 
anxious  to  send  cameras  to  boys, 
whereas  his  real  object  is  to  get  his 
washing  powder  distributed  through 
all  the  communities  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Now,  how  does  he  get  this  boy  to 
do  this  thing  which  he  does  not  like 
to  do?  By  whetting  his  natural 
human  desire  for  something  which  he 
could  not  get  without  investing  energy 
in  the  other  thing.  In  this  case,  the 
camera  becomes  the  main  object  of 
the  boy;  it  is  incidental  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  And  the  w'ork,  which  is 
the  thing  desired  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  by  you  as  an  educator, 
becomes  incidental  to  the  boy — a 
stepping-stone  over  which  to  grasp 
the  thing  he  wants.  And  he  will  do  it. 

Now,  you  can  doubtless  get  results 
with  these  same  methods.  For  in¬ 
stance,  here  is  a  class 
Whetting  in  trigonometry  go- 

Pride  ing  out  into  the  field 

The  big,  fat,  lazy 
boy  of  the  class  is  always  behind  the 
crowd  and  continually  shirks  his  turn 
to  carry  the  instrument.  Now,  you 
relate  in  class  one  day,  quite  casually, 
in  his  hearing,  that  the  world  looks 
upon  the  man  who  carries  the  instru¬ 
ment  as  the  boss  and  brains  of  the 
outfit,  and  thereafter  you  will  find 
that  Fatty  will  make  a  rush  to  reach 
the  instrument  first,  and  will  carry 
it  away  up  in  front  of  the  class,  so 
that  everybody  can  see  who  is  boss 
and  brains  of  this  outfit.  It  works 
just  that  way. 


In  advertising  merchandise  we  sell 
the  reader  an  idea,  as  you  may  say, 
and  he  buys  the  article  that  we  have 
tied  to  it.  To  illustrate: 

We  picture  a  fairy  nymph,  beauti¬ 
fully  gowned,  holding  a  dainty  little 
georgette  waist  over 
Selling  Ideas  a  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollar  lavatory, 
full  of  whipped  cream  and  bubbles,  to 
advertise  soap,  and  Mrs.  Murrays 
all  over  this  land  by  the  millions  buy 
it  to  use  in  galvanized  tubs  to  wash 
their  husbands’  blue  work  shirts. 

We  picture  to  the  student  and  to 
his  undersized  father  a  magnificent 
character  of  a  man  rigged  in  raiment 
that  just  radiates  crispness,  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  prosperity,  and  we  sell 
him  an  idea,  a  pose,  an  attitude,  and 
he  buys  the  clothes. 

We  picture  a  bright,  energetic, 
handsome  young  workman  in  the  act 
of  being  publicly  commended  and 
congratulated  by  the  president  of  the 
business,  and  being  personally  con¬ 
ducted  by  him  over  to  the  swivel  chair 
in  front  of  a  desk  marked  “General 
Manager’’  and  invited  by  him  to  sit 
down  and  run  his  business.  Men  all 
over  the  country  read  that  and  they 
buy  correspondence  courses  after  they 
leave  your  schools.  Now  what  do 
they  buy?  The  necessary  hours  and 
hours  of  self-denial  and  study?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  You  have  difficulty  in 
giving  that  stuff  away.  They  buy 
an  idea — an  idea  of  recognition,  an 
idea  of  promotion —  that  is  what  they 
buy.  It  is  not  always  what  they  get, 
but  that  is  the  way  it  works.  First 
make  him  desire  one  thing  hard 
enough,  and  he  will  do  the  other  thing 
in  order  to  gratify  his  desire. 

Now  just  one  word  of  what  I  think 
about  you.  Yours  is  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
fession.  Yours  is  a  privilege.  Other 
men  may  build  {Continued  on  page  AOA) 
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dictation  material  o 

tto  Shorthand  Plates  in 

Th*  GREGG  WRITER 


The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher 

By  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

6'om  coeur  est  mu  luth  snspendu; 

Silfil  qu’on  le  louche  il  resonnl. 

Beranger. 

During  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark, 
and  soundless  day  in  the  autumn  of 
the  5^ear,  when  the  clouds  hung  op¬ 
pressively  low  in  the  heavens,**  I  had 
been  passing  alone,  on  horseback, 
through  a  singularly  dreary  tract  of 
country;  and  at  leng^th  found  myself, 
as  the  shades  of  the  evening*®  drew 
on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy 
House  of  Usher.  I  know  not  how  it 
was — but,  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
building,  a*‘  sense  of  insufferable 
gloom  pervaded  my  spirit.  I  say  in¬ 
sufferable;  for  the  feeling  w'as  unre¬ 
lieved  by  any  of  that  half-pleasurable, 
because  poetic,  sentiment  with*®® 
which  the  mind  usually  receives  even 
the  sternest  natural  images  of  the 
desolate  or  terrible.  I  looked  upon 
the  scene  before  me — upon  the  mere’** 
house,  and  the  simple  landscape  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  domain,  upon  the  bleak 
walls,  ui}On  the  vacant  eye-like  win¬ 
dows,  upon  a  few  rank  s^ges,  and**® 
upon  a  few  white  trunks  of  decayed 
trees — with  an  utter  depression  of  soul 
which  I  can  compare  to  no  earthly 
sensation  more  properly  than*’*  to 
the  after-dream  of  the  reveller  upon 
opium:  the  bitter  lapse  into  every¬ 
day  life,  the  hideous  dropping  off  of 
the  veil.  There  was  an*®®  iciness,  a 
sinking,  a  sickening;  of  the  heart,  an 
unredeemed  dreariness  of  thought 
which  no  goading  of  the  imagination 
could  torture  into  aught  of  the***  sub¬ 
lime.  What  was  it — I  paused  to  think 
— what  was  it  that  so  unnerved  me  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  House  of 
Usher?  It**®  was  a  mystery  all  in¬ 
soluble;  nor  could  I  grapple  with  the 
shadowy  fancies  that  crowded  upon 
m-  as  I  pondered.  I  was  forced  to 


fall*’*  back  upon  the  unsatisfactory 
conclusion,  that  while,  beyond  doubt, 
there  are  combinations  of  very  simple 
natural  objects  which  have  the  power 
of  thus  affecting  us,*®®  still  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  this  power  lies  among  con¬ 
siderations  beyond  our  depth.  It  was 

fiossible,  I  reflected,  that  a  mere  dif- 
erent  arrangement  of  the  partic¬ 
ulars***  of  the  scene,  of  the  details  of 
the  picture,  would  be  sufficient  to 
modify,  or  perhaps  to  annihilate,  its 
capacity  for  sorrowful  impression; 
and  acting**®  upon  this  idea,  I  reined 
my  horse  to  the  precipitous  brink  of  a 
black  and  lurid  tarn  that  lay  in  un¬ 
ruffled  lustre  by  the  dwelling,*’*  and 
gazed  down — but  with  a  shudder  even 
more  thrilling  than  before — upon  the 
remodelled  and  inverted  images  of 
the  gray  sedge,  and  the  ghastly*** 
tree-stems,  and  the  vacant  and  eye¬ 
like  windows. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  mansion  of 
gloom  I  now  proposed  to  myself  a 
sojourn  of  some  weeks.***  Its  pro¬ 
prietor,  Roderick  Usher,  had  been 
one  of  my  boon  companions  in  boy¬ 
hood;  but  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  our  last  meeting.  A  letter, 
however,**®  had  lately  reached  me  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country — a  letter 
from  him — which  in  its  wildly  im¬ 
portunate  nature  had  admitted  of 
no*’*  other  than  a  p>ersonal  reply. 
The  MS.  gave  evidence  of  nervous 
agitation.  The  writer  spoke  of  acute 
bodily  illness,  of  a  mental  disorder 
which  oppressed*®®  him,  and  of  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  me,  as  his  best 
and  indeed  his  only  personal  friend, 
with  a  view  of  attempting,  by  the*** 
cheerfulness  of  my  society,  some  al¬ 
leviation  of  his  malady.  It  was  the 
manner  in  which  all  this,  and  much 
more,  was  said — it  was  the**®  ap¬ 
parent  heart  that  went  with  his  re¬ 
quest — which  allowed  me  no  room  for 
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hesitation;  and  1  accordingly  obeyed 
forthwith  what  I  still  considered  a 
very*^*  singular  summons. 

.Although  as  boys  we  had  been  even 
intimate  associates,  yet  I  really  kne^v 
little  of  my  friend.  His  reserve  had 
been  always  excessive*®®  and  habitual. 

I  was  aware,  however,  that  his  very 
ancient  family  had  been  noted,  tinie 
out  of  mind,  for  a  peculiar  sensibility 
of  temperament,  displaying***  itself, 
through  long  ages,  in  many  works  of 
exalted  art,  and  manifested  of  late  in 
repeated’  deeds  of  munificent  yet_  un¬ 
obtrusive  charity,  as  well  as**®  in  a 
passionate  devotion  to  the  intricacies, 
perhaps  even  more  than  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  and  easily  recognizable  beauties, 
of  musical  science.  I  had  learned, 
too,***  the  very  remarkable  fact  that 
the  stem  of  the  Usher  race,  all  time- 
honored  as  it  was,  had  put  forth  at  no 
period  any  enduring*®®  branch;  in  other 
words,  that  the  entire  family  lay  in 
the  direct  line  of  descent,  and  had  al¬ 
ways,  with  very  trifling  and  very 
temporary  variation,***  so  lain.  It 
was  this  deficiency  I  considered  while 
running  over  in  thought  the  perfect 
keeping  of  the  character  of  the  premises 
with  the  accredited**®  character  of  the 
people  and  while  speculating  upon 
the  possible  influence  which  the  one, 
in  the  long  lapse  of  centuries,  might 
have  exercised  upon  the***  others — it 
was  thisdeficiency,  perhaps,  of  collater¬ 
al  issue,  and  the  consec^uent  undeviat¬ 
ing  transmission  from  sire  to  son  of  the 
patrimony  with  the  name,  which*®® 
had,  at  length,  so  identified  the  two 
as  to  merge  the  original  title  of  the 
estate  in  the  quaint  and  equivocal 
appellation  of  the  “House***  of  Usher" 
—an  appellation  which  seemed  to  in- 
cluile,  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry’ 
who  used  it,  both  the  family  and  the 
family  mansion. 

I**®  have  said  that  the  sole  effect  of 
my  somewhat  childish  experiment, 
that  of  looking  down  within  the  tarn, 
had  been  to  deepen  the  first  singular*** 
impression.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  my  suj>erstition — for  why' 


should  I  not  so  term  it? — served*®® 
mainly  to  accelerate  the  increase  it¬ 
self.  Such,  I  have  long  known,  is  the 
paradoxical  law  of  all  sentiments  hav¬ 
ing  terror  as  a  basis.  And  it***  might 
have  been  for  this  reason  only,  that, 
when  1  again  uplifted  my  eyes  to  the 
house  itself,  from  its  image  in  the 
pool,  there**®  grew  in  my  mind  a 
strange  fancy — a  fancy  so  ridiculous, 
indeed,  that  1  but  mention  it  to  show 
the^  vivid  force  of  the  sensations*** 
which  oppressed  me.  I  had  so  worked 
upon  my  imagination  as  really  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  about  the  whole  mansion 
and  domain  there  hung  an  atmos¬ 
phere*®®®  peculiar  to  themselves  and 
their  immediate  vicinity:  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  had  no  affinity  with  the 
air  of  heaven,  but  which  had  reeked 
up  from  the*®**  decayed  trees,  and  the 
gray  wall,  and  the  silent  tarn:  a  pes¬ 
tilent  and  mystic  vapor,  dull,  sluggish, 
faintly  discernible,  and  leaden-hued. 

Shaking  off  from*®*®  my  spirit  what 
must  have  been  a  dream,  I  scanned 
more  narrowly  the  real  aspect  of  the 
building.  Its  principal  feature  seemed 
to  be  that*®**  of  an  excessive  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  discoloration  of  ages 
had  been  great.  Minute  fungi  over¬ 
spread  the  whole  exterior,  hanging  in 
a  fine,  tangled  web-work**®®  from  the 
eaves.  Yet  all  this  was  apart  from 
any  extraordinary  dilapidation.  .No 
portion  of  the  masonry  had  fallen ;  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a****  wild  incon¬ 
sistency  between  its  still  perfect 
adaptation  of  parts  and  the  crumbling 
condition  of  the  individual  stones.  In 
this  there  was  much  that  reminded 
me'**®  of  the  spiecious  totality  of  old 
wood- work  which  has  rotted  for  long 
years  in  some  neglected  vault,  with 
no  disturbance  from  the  breath  of"** 
the  external  air.  Beyond  this  indica¬ 
tion  of  extensive  decay,  however,  the 
fabric  gave  little  token  of  instability. 
Perhaps  the  eye  of  a  scrutinizing  ob¬ 
server  might**®®  have  discovered  a 
barely  perceptible  fissure,  which,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  roof  of  the  building 
in  front,  made  its  way  down  the  wall 
in  a  zigzag'***  direction,  until  it  be- 
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came  lost  in  the  sullen  waters  of  the 
tarn. 

Noticing  these  things,  I  rode  over  a 
short  causeway  to  the  house. 
servant  in  waiting  took  my  horse,  and 
I  entered  the.  Gothic  archway  of  the 
hall.  A  valet,  of  stealthy  step,  thence 
conducted  me,  in  silence,*”*  through 
many  dark  and  intricate  passages  in 
my  progress  to  the  studio  of  his  mas¬ 
ter.  Much  that  I  encountered  on 
the  way  contributed,  I  know**®®  not 
how,  to  heighten  the  vague  senti¬ 
ments  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
While  the  objects  around  me — while 
the  carvings  of  the  ceilings,  the**** 
somber  tapestries  of  the  walls,  the 
ebon  blackness  of  the  floors,  and  the 
phantasmagoric  armorial  trophies 
which  rattled  as  I  strode,  were  but 
matters  to***®  which,  or  to  such  as 
w’hich,  I  had  been  accustomed  from 
my  infancy — while  I  hesitated  not 
to  acknowledge  how  familiar  was  all 
this — I****  still  wondered  to  find  how 
unfamiliar  were  the  fancies  w’hich  or¬ 
dinary  images  were  stirring  up.  On 
one  of  the  staircases,  I  met  the  physi¬ 
cian  of**®®  the  family.  His  counte¬ 
nance,  I  thought,  wore  a  mingled  ex¬ 
pression  of  low  cunning  and  perplex¬ 
ity.  He  accosted  me  with  trepida¬ 
tion  and  passed  on.  The  valet**** 
now  threw  open  a  door  and  ushered 
me  into  the  presence  of  his  master. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself 
was  very  large,  and***®  lofty.  The  win¬ 
dows  were  long,  narrow,  and  pointed, 
and  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  the 
black  oaken  floor  as  to  be  altogether 
inaccessible  from****  within.  Feeble 
gleams  of  encrimsoned  light  made 
their  way  through  the  trellised  panes, 
and  served  to  render  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  the  more  prominent  objects 
around;  the**®®  eye,  however,  struggled 
in  vain  to  reach  the  remoter  angles  of 
the  chamber,  or  the  recesses  of  the 
vaulted  and  fretted  ceiling.  Dark 
draperies  hung****  upon  the  walls. 
The  general  furniture  was  profuse, 
comfortless,  antique,  and  tattered. 
Many  books  and  musical  instruments 
lay  scattered  about,  but  failed  to 


give  any***®  vitality  to  the  scene.  I 
felt  that  I  breathed  an  atmosphere 
of  sorrow.  An  air  of  stern,  deep, 
and  irredeemable  gloom  hung  over 
and  pervaded  all.  (1576) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Lesson  XIII 

WORDS 

Ulceration,  embalm,  expiration, 
forestall,  convert,  exodus,  submis¬ 
sion,  foremost,  emery,  impeach,  con¬ 
cession,  ingrain,  disconnect,  comedian, 
impact,  encamp,  subtract,  involve, 
encroach,  imitate,  compromise,  can¬ 
tata,  competence,  forethought,  emis¬ 
sary.  (25) 

SENTENCES 

Because  of  his  independent  atti¬ 
tude  before  the  committee,  he  was 
unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Congress  will  consider,  individually, 
each  and  every  contested  claim.  In¬ 
candescent**  lights  will  be  installed 
throughout  the  subway  station.  The 
subagent  concluded  it  was  inexpedient 
to  explain  the  conditions  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  sale.  We  will  not*®  permit  him 
to  sublease  our  cottage  in  the  suburbs. 
The  counsel  for  the  inventor  would  not 
sell  the  invention  to  the  ensign.  (72) 

Lesson  XIV 

WORDS 

.Antecedents,  McCarthy,  circum¬ 
navigate,  underbred,  oversight,  par¬ 
alysis,  hydrochloric,  overtime,  ante¬ 
lope,  underbrush,  declarative,  sus¬ 
pected,  superstitious,  reclining,  short¬ 
cake,  selfsame,  posthaste,  circus,  trans¬ 
plant,  multiple,  overalls,  self-conceit, 
superhuman,  shipboard,**  postpaid,  an¬ 
tipode,  transmission.  (28) 

SENTENCES 

WjHe  could  not  collect  the  insurance, 
because  the  transport  was  over¬ 
loaded.  The  undertow  was  very 
aggravating  to  the  swimmers.  All 
superfluous  material  was  eliminated 
from**  the  declaration.  A  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  shorthand 
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outlines  for  the  following  words  will 
give  you  a  good  understanding  of 
the  prefixes  involved:  suppress,  cir- 
cus;“  support,  circuit;  superfluous,  cir¬ 
cumference;  suppression,  selfish.  Mr. 
.McDonough  declined  to  postpone  his 
trip  because  of  the  shipwreck.  (67) 

Lesson  XV 

WORDS 

Counter,  extradite,  lateralize,  Pat¬ 
erson,  countersign,  abstraction,  Aus¬ 
trian,  centerboard,  intelligently,  alter¬ 
nating,  contributor,  intrinsic,  extir¬ 
pate,  distributive,  concentrate,  inter¬ 
lace,  petrifaction,  counterpart,  retrac¬ 
tor,  attractive,  countercharge,  electric 
motor,  matronly,  elected,  retreat,*^  met- 
ropole,  exclamatory,  restricted.  (28) 

SENTENCES 

The  electrical  contractor  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  meeting  because  of 
bis  interest  in  the  project.  The  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  currency  constructed 
an  instrument  whereby  a**  counterfeit 
coin  could  be  easily  detected.  The 
Austrian  patriot  will  make  a  thorough 
anvass  of  this  district  in  behalf  of 
the  suffering  children.  Although  he“ 
was  neutral,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
restrain  himself  on  this  occasion.  We 
shall  use  the  metric  system  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  quantity  of  materiaP^  on 
hand.  (77) 

Lesson  XVI 

WORDS 

Charitable, superscribe, circumscribe, 
wideness,  widen,  smallness,  bequest, 
elation,  wistfully,  available,  spotless, 
selfishness,  mindful,  peaceful,  induce¬ 
ment,  quotient,  impatient,  quibble, 
conflict,  deflect,  crudeness,  perquisite, 
aobleness,  alimentary,  predispose,** 
sauciness,  merciless,  fissure.  (27) 

SENTENCES 

Character  is  what  you  are;  reputa¬ 
tion  is  what  people  think  you  are. 
You  cannot  hope  to  be  held  blameless 
for  the  infliction  of  such  punishment.** 
Ifjthe  goods  are  like  the  sample,  th^y 


will  prove  very  desirable,  h  dispute 
arose  over  the  disposal  of  the  funds 
which  were  collected  for*®  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  city.  Can  you  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  words  “pre¬ 
scription”  and  “proscription”?  The 

firesumption  should  always  be  in 
avor  of  the  accused.  (75) 

The  Trouble  of  Being  Right 

From  "The  Office  Economist" 

There  is  no  place  where  it  is  more 
difficult  to  be  always  right  than  in 
the  business  letters  that  we  write  ev¬ 
ery  day.  The  amount**  of  training 
we  require  to  compose  a  modern 
business  letter,  in  the  extent  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  effort  required  is  tru¬ 
ly  astounding.  By  far  the‘®_  most 
complicated,  intricate  and  exacting  in¬ 
strument  that  any  of  us  is  called  upon 
to  use  is  the  language  with  which  we 
transact  our  business. 

And**  why  bother  to  reach  this 
painful  exactness?  By  sheer  strength 
of  nouns  and  verbs  a  man  can  usually 
make  his  necessary  ideas  understand¬ 
able,  at  least*®®  in  the  simpler  relations. 
Why  trouble  to  go  further  and  master 
the  intricacies  of  an  admittedly  diffi¬ 
cult  subject  when  you  can  order  goods, 
write  checks***  and  quote  prices  in  a 
way  that  will  be  understood  and  that 
will  secure  the  approximate  results 
that  are  desired? 

For  the  man  who  runs**®  his  own 
business  it  is  a  matter  of  choice,  to 
some  extent,  as  to  how  far  he  wishes 
to  go  in  p>erfecting  his  use  and***  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  English  language.  For 
those,  however,  not  so  placed,  who 
are  employed  to  transact  the  affairs 
of  another,  there  is  no  such  latitude*®® 
allowed.  There  is  nothing  so  much 
demanded  by  present-day  business 
as  the  ability  to  express  thoughts 
clearly,  accurately  and  attractively. 
This  applies  to  executives,***  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  correspondents  of  all 
grades,  but  it  rests  no  more  heavily 
on  any  of  these  than  it  does  on  the 
stenographer. 

The  stenographer  is,**®  perhaps,  not 
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concerned  with  the  higher  refinements 
of  expression,  but  she  has  what  the 
average  business  man  does  not,  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the*^‘  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  letter  on  its  purely 
physical  side,  one  of  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  aspects,  by  the  way.  “The  let¬ 
ter  that  makes  a  friend  is*®®  attractive 
in  appearance,  clean,  framed  in  a 
white  margin,  and  consistently  plan¬ 
ned.  It  is  simple  and  clear  in  its 
meaning,  just  as  the  speech  of”*  a 
friend  is  simple  and  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  with  no  hidden  thoughts,  no 
statements  with  double  meanings, 
and  no  formal  phrases  that  repel.” 

Who  is**®  there,  who  has  ever  given 
business  dictation  that  has  not  at 
times  longed  for  a  transcriber  who 
could  take  the  rough-hewn  sentences 
of  impromptu***  speech,  smooth  out 
the  disconnected  sentences,  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  interminable  series  of 
“ands”  other  connectives  more  ex¬ 
pressive:  insert  the  comma  with  the 
sure  touch  of*®®  the  master  which  you 
yourself,  perhaps,  have  not;  straighten 
out  the  mixed  subjects  and  order 
properly  the  voice  of  the  verb? 

That  is  the  ideal,”*  of  course,  and 
yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
less  gifted  stenographer  to  do  certain 
things  and  avoid  doing  others.  Incor¬ 
rect  word  usage**®  is  usually  due  to 
the  stenographer’s  limitation  of  vo¬ 
cabulary’.  Especially  where  machine 
dictation  is  employed  do  these  mis¬ 
takes  become  a  serious  factor  in  op¬ 
erating  costs.***  The  solution  is  the 
study  by  the  stenographic  force  of  the 
vocabulary  required  for  the  business, 
and  by  individual  study  and  reading. 
But  there  ought*®®  to  be  a  law  that 
no  one  can  practice  stenograplw  until 
he  knows  positively  the  difference 
between  “resiiectively”  and  “respect¬ 
fully,”  “accept”  and  “except,” 
“further”  and***  “farther,” — “practi¬ 
cable”  and  “practical,”  “between” 
and  “among,”  “would”  and  “should”; 
until  “lie”  and  “lay,”  “laid,”  “lain,” 
“laying”  and  “lying”  are  properly 
segregated  and  defined;  until**®  there 
is  a  clear-cut  idea  in  the  mind  that 


participles  must  relate  to  something, 
and  that  “Whom  are  you?”  is  more 
elegant  than  correct.***  Then  there 
should  be  something  done  about  the 
word  “like”  when  used  instead  of 
“as,”  and  “real”  and  “very”  must  be 
treated  decently.  (598) 

Letters  to  Salesmen 

^From  Consfructi94  Dictation  by  Edward  HaU  Oardn^  , 
foQca  163,  Latter  2  and  166,  Latter  9) 

Mr.  Walter  Steele, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Steele: 

You  are  certainly  not  leaving  any 
gaps  in  your  territory.  I  was  especial¬ 
ly  pleased  to  see  you  get**  that  order 
on  Monday  from  the  Johnson  Shoe 
Company,  and  then  when  you  got 
over  to  Waterford  get  an  additional 
order,  and  still  another  order*®  at 
Warren. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  that, 
from  the  report  you  give  as  to  the 
different  places,  your  business  should 
be  good  during  the**  coming  month. 
It  would  be  well  to  do  considerable 
studying,  Steele,  in  order  to  line  up 
your  territory  and  find  your  work 
so  as  to‘®®  avail  yourself  of  every 
opportunity,  and  cash  in  while  the 
going  is  good. 

VV'e  shall  follow  up  your  vfsits  with 
special  letters  from  this  office.'** 
Without  question,  these  letters  will 
help  you  very  materially  on  your 
next  trip,  and  in  all  probability  will 
bring  in  good  mail  orders. 

Keep  going'*® — keep  y’our  health  — 
keep  up  your  record 

Very  truly  yours,  (160) 

Mr.  Harry  Van  Stein, 

Salesman  No  75. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Jackson  Hardware  Company, 
Jackson,  Michigan,  have  an  ammuni¬ 
tion  contract  with  us  which  expires 
June**  1,  this  year.  They  have 
bought  $350.50  worth  of  goods  to 
apply  on  this  contract  and  should 
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purchase*®  $149.50  worth  still  before 
the  contract  is  completed  so  that 
they  can  receive  the  advantage  of 
the  low  contract  price.^* 

Suppose  you  take  the  matter  up 
with  them  on  your  next  visit  to  Jack- 
son  and  see  if  you  can’t  get  an  order 
sufficient  to*®®  make  up  the  balance 
due  on  the  contract.  Let  me  know 
what  you  are  able  to  accomplish. 

Yours  very  truly,  (120) 

Church  vs.  the  Print  Studio 

{Continued  from  the  March  issue) 

()  And  that  employing  was  done 
hv  vou  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of 
May  25,  1918,  was  it? 

.\  Yes. 

(J  Do**®®  you  remember  the  pass¬ 
age  of  a  resolution  by  the  board  of 
directors  placing  the  power  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  all  agents  or  workmen 
in  the  board****  of  directors? 

A  I  do. 

O  At  the  meeting  where  this  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed,  that  was  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  was  held  at  the  time  that***® 
Mr.  Peterson  was  called  into  the  service, 
and  this  provision  was  made  especially 
to  take  care  of  the  employment  of 
help  while  he  was  away,****  wasn’t  it? 
Do  you  remember  that? 

Yes,  I  do. 

Q  Now  during  the  first  six  months 
when  the  company  w'as  operated  by 
Mr.  Peterson**®®  and  Mr.  Sloan,  do 
you  recall  any  serious  trouble  coming 
up  between  the  company  and  any  of 
their  clients? 

None  that  I  know  of*®** 

Q  Things  went  along  harmoniously 
so  far  as  you  know,  didn’t  they? 

.\  Yes,  sir. 

Q  After  they  left  and  you  took 
charge,  do  you*®*®  remember  any 
serious  trouble  coming  up  with  any 
of  the  big  accounts?  Just  answer 
that  yes  or  no.  Do  you  recall  any 
trouble? 

.\  I*®**  can’t  answer  it  yes  or  no. 

Q  Well,  maybe  I  can  refresh  your 
memory.  You  had  the  United  States 
5teel  account  didn’t  you? 


A 

Q  That  was  about  your  biggest 
account,  wasn’t  it? 

A  It  was  at  the  time. 

You  lost  that  account,  didn’t 


No,*®**  sir,  I  didn’t. 

Q  Was  that  account  on  the  books 
when  Mr.  Peterson  came  back  to  the 
office? 

A  It  was  not,  no  sir. 

Q*®*®  It  was  not? 

A  No. 

Q  It  fell  off  the  books  during  the 
six  months  that  Mr.  Peterson  was  in 
the  service,  didn’t  it? 

A*®**  They  stopped  buying  from 
us,  yes. 

Q  That  was  the  biggest  account, 
wasn’t  it? 

A  The  biggest  local  account,  yes. 

Q  Do  you  remember  the**®®  Ander¬ 
son  account? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  You  lost  that  during  that  six 
months,  didn’t  you? 

A  No,  sir,  I  didn’t. 

Q  Was  that  on  the****  books  when 
Mr.  Peterson  came  back? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

You  are  sure  about  that,  are 
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Books  for  the 
Shorthand  Course 


Elementary 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 

Gregg  Speed  Studies. 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand  (Hunter). 

Advanced 

Constructive  Dictation  (with  or  without  Gregg  Shorthand 
Vocabulary)  (Gardner). 

The  Shorthand  Classics. 

Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course  (SoRelle). 

Advanced  Practice  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Parrs  1,  2  and  3. 

Tests 

Progessive  Exercises  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Hoke’s  Vocabulary  Tests  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Hoke’s  Measuring  Scale  for  Gregg  Shorthand  Penmanship. 
Hoke’s  Measuring  Scale  for  Knowledge  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Word  and  Sentence  Drills  in  Gregg  Shorthand  (Markett). 

Reporting 

Gregg  Reporting  Shortcuts  (Gregg). 

The  Stenographic  Expert  (Bottome). 

Shorthand  Championship  Tests  (Mechler). 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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llopriul  Stutirnt:  *‘1  h«\r  nu 
itlra.* 

I'rofrftMtr;  "Thal't  »hy,  niy  latl." 

(22) 

lOKBTHOUCHT 

“I  don’t  like  these  photos  at  all," 
he  said,  "I  look  like  an  a|>e.” 

The  photoKrapher  favored  him  with 
a  KlAiH'e  of  lofty  disdain. 

“You**  should  have  thought  of  that 
l)cfore  you  had  them  taken,"  w’as  his 
reply,  as  he  turned  back  to  work.  (44) 

GLOOM  DESTROYERS 

“Here  comes  ‘April  Showers,’  ’’ 
said  Tom,  as  May’s  beau  came  up 
the  street. 

“Why  do  you  call  him  April 
Showers?”  asked  Johnny. 

“Cause  he  brings**  May  flowers.’* 

(27) 

QUITE  TRUE 

Employer — “I  think  that  Mr.  Smith 
would  leave  his  head  here  if  it  wasn’t 
stuck  on.  Why,  this  morning  he  left 
his  cane  here!" 

Owner** — “Oh,  that’s  nothing.  I 


heard  that  hr  has  tt>  go  to  t'nlorado 
for  his  lungs."  (4U) 

IMMATRRIAL  TO  HIM 

"When  docs  the  five-thirty  train 
leave?’’  shouterl  u  l>elate<l  (Mssenger, 
bursting  in  at  the  station  door. 

“Five-thirty,"  replied  a  i>orter. 

"Well,  the  jjost**  office  clock  is 
twenty-eight  minutes  past  five  and 
the  town  hall  clock  is  thirty-tw’o 
minutes  past.  Which  am  I  to  go 
by?" 

“Ye‘®cango  by  any  ye  want,  but 
ye  can’t  go  by  the  train  because  it’s 
gone."  (66) 

SYNONYMS 

“John,”  asked  the  teacher,  “what 
is  a  synonym?” 

“A  synonym,”  said  John,  "is  the 
word  you  use  when  you  can’t  spell 
the  other  one."  (24) 

unfathomable! 

“Waiter,  I  can’t  understand  why 
this  trousers’  button  is  in  my  soup.” 

“I  can’t  either;  we  employ  only 
women  in  our  kitchen,  sir.”  (23) 


+  +  + 


What  an  Educator  May  Learn  from  Advertising 


(Concluded  from  page  295) 


industrial  monuments,  may  run  great 
factories  and  distribute  their  wares  all 
over  the  earth,  but  you  are  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  humanity.  Mohammed 
says:  “He  who 

The  Teachers*  earnestly  teaches. 

Privilege  and  reverences  God.” 

Obligation  Ariosto  says  of  you, 

“Those  who  educate 
children  well  are  more  to  be  honored 
than  they  who  produce  them.  These 
give  them  only  life;  those  teach  them 
to  live  well.” 


A  boy  or  girl  comes  to  you  out  of 
any  of  the  million  avenues  of  this 
country  of  ours.  They  may  come 
from  a  rich  and  cultured  line;  they  may 
fall  from  a  family  tree  that  is  haunted 
by  superstition.  Whatever  the  back¬ 
ground  of  that  individual  may  be,  it 
matters  not.  The  possibilities  are 
infinite  and  absolute,  and  you,  as  an 
educator,  cannot  stop  until  that  mind 
is  developed  to  the  limits  of  its  po¬ 
tentiality.  Until  then  you  cannot, 
you  must  not  cease. 
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Nebraska  Contests 

(Continued  faom  page  278) 

ftliKninent,  (3)  uniformity  of  spacing.  (4)  form 
of  letters,  (5)  quality  of  line. 

Any  standard  system  of  business  writing  may 
lie  used.  Particular  forms  of  letters  are  not  re¬ 
quired. 

Awards  shall  be  given  for  each  class  of  work. 

Home  penmanship — first  place — certificate 
and  suitable  title. 

Contest  penmanship — first  place — certificate 
and  suitable  title.  Both  events,  second  and 
third  places — honor  cartificate.s. 

State  Contest.  The  papers  in  each  class 
winning  the  five  highest  scores  shall  be  sent  to 
the  state  contest  for  state  judging. 

State  Awards  shall  be  given  as  follows: 

Highest  score  in  home  writing,  certificate  and 
suitable  title. 

Highest  score  in  contest  writing,  certificate 
and  suitable  title. 

Second  and  third  places  in  each  class,  honor 
certificates. 

Other  Rules:  Students  may  being  their  own 
pens  and  ink,  and  other  material  will  be  furnished 
at  the  contest. 

The  district  penmanship  official  shall  be  in 
charge  of  the  district  contest  and  shall  appoint 
district  judges. 

The  state  penmanship  official  shall  appoint 
state  judges  and  secure  the  contest  material 
from  some  impartial  source. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Craig,  Kearney, 
Nebraska,  has  charge  of  the  short¬ 
hand  contests.  Miss  Mina  E.  Hubbell, 
Omaha,  the  typewriting,  and  Helen 
Edgecombe,  McCook,  the  spelling. 

+  +  + 

SINCE  the  last  list  was  published 
the  following  teachers  have  been 
granted  Gregg  Shorthand  Certificates: 

Nellie  M.  Bloomhardt,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Berta  Boyd,  Chico,  Calif. 

Lucile  F.  Champeau,  Superior,  Wis. 

Frances  Minerva  Coffin,  New  York  City 
Bessie  E.  Conger.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Margaret  R.  Connor,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

L.  G.  Crowder.  Covington.  Va. 

Luella  C.  Dahlraan,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Rose  Catherine  Daveni,  Superior,  Wis. 

Katherine  Leonhard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Sister  M.  Hilda  Lorsbach,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


School  and  Personal  News 

(Continued  from  page  262) 

Classes  in  Gregg  Shorthand  were 
organized  February  1  for  beginners 
and  advanced  students  at  the  Central 
Evening  High  School  for  Women, 
Brooklyn. 


Mr.  Seth  N.  Baker  is  now  with  the 
East  High  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Baker  was 
associated  with  McLachlan  Business 
University,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
but  for  the  past  year  has  been  attend¬ 
ing  Kalamazoo  College. 


Doctor  Margaret  McNaught,  who 
has  been  a  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  State  of  California  since 
the  organization  of  the  State  Board 
in  1912,  has  resigned  to  live  abroad. 
Her  successor  is  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stan¬ 
ley,  of  Ontario,  California. 

AAA 

Mr.  Chester  F.  Lay  is  a  new 
Associate  Professor  of  Commerce  in 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Tur¬ 
key. 


Students  of  typing  at  the  summer 
session  of  the  University  of  California, 
will  be  “in  love"  with  the  subject,  we 
predict,  for  they  are  to  have  as  a 
teacher — in  the  elementary  and  inter¬ 
mediate  classes,  at  least — that  en¬ 
thusiastic  “Rationalist,”  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
trude  Jay,  from  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
It  is  a  well-deserved  recognition  of 
Mrs.  Jay's  fine  work  with  her  high 
school  classes. 


